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Cuapten XXYVI. 
GIVE ME SIX MONTHS. 


HERE was a great deal of trouble and some very genuine sorrow 
in the attorney’s house at Dillsborough during the first week in 
December. Mr. Masters had declared to his wife that Mary should 
go to Cheltenham and a letter was written to Lady Ushant accepting 
the invitation. The £20 too was forthcoming and the dress and the 
boots and the hat were bought. But while this was going on Mrs. 
Masters took care that there should be no comfort whatever around 
them and made every meal a separate curse to the unfortunate lawyer. 
She told him ten times a day that she had been a mother to his 
daughter, but declared that such a position was no longer possible to 
her as the girl had been taken altogether out of her hands. To Mary 
she hardly spoke at all and made her thoroughly wish that Lady 
Ushant’s kindness had been declined. “Mamma,” she said one day, 
“T had rather write now and tell her that I can not come.” 

“ After all the money has been wasted !” 

“T have only got things that I must have had very soon.” 

“Tf you have got anything to say you had better talk to your 
father. I know nothing about it.” 

“You break my heart when you say that, mamma.” 

“You think nothing about breaking mine ;—or that young man’s 
who is behaving so well to you. What makes me mad is to see you 
shilly-shallying with him.” 

“Mamma, I haven't shilly-shallied.” 

“That's what I call it. Why can’t you speak him fair and tell 
him you'll have him and settle yourself down properly? You've got 
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some idea into your silly head that what you call a gentleman will 
come after you.” 

“Mamma, that isn’t fair.” 

“Very well, Miss. As your father takes your part of course you 
can say what you please to me. I say it is so.” Mary knew very 
well what her mother meant and was safe at least from any allusion 
to Reginald Morton. There was an idea prevalent in the house, and 
not without some cause, that Mr. Surtees the curate had looked with 
an eye of favour on Mary Masters. Mr. Surtees was certainly a 
gentleman but his income was strictly limited to the sum of £120 per 
annum which he received from Mr. Mainwaring. Now Mrs. Masters 
disliked clergymen, disliked gentlemen, and especially disliked poverty ; 
and therefore was not disposed to look upon Mr. Surtees as an eligible 
suitor for her stepdaughter. But as the curate’s courtship had 
hitherto been of the coldest kind and as it had received no encourage- 
ment from the young lady, Mary was certainly justified in declaring 
that the allusion was not fair. ‘‘ What I want to know is this ;—are 
you prepared to marry Lawrence Twentyman?” To this question, as 
Mary could not give a favourable answer, she thought it best to make 
none at all. “There is a man as has got a house fit for any woman, 
and means to keep it; who can give a young woman everything that 
she ought to want ;—and a handsome fellow too, with some life in 
him; one who really dotes on you,—as men don’t often do on young 
women now as far asI can see. I wonder what it is you would have.” 

“T want nothing, mamma.” 

“Yes you do. You have been reading books of poetry till you don’t 
know what it is you do want. You've got your head full of claptraps 
and tantrums till you haven’t a grain of sense belonging to you. I 
hate such ways. It’s a spurning of the gifts of Providence not to 
have such a man as Lawrence Twentyman when he comes in your 
way. Who are you, I wonder, that you shouldn’t be contented with 
such as him? He'll go and take some one else and then you'll be fit 
to break your heart, fretting after him, and I shan’t pity you a bit. 
It'll serve you right and you'll die an old maid, and what there will be 
for you to live upon God in heaven only knows. You're breaking your 
father’s heart, as it is.” Then she sat down in a rocking chair and 
throwing her apron over her eyes gave herself up to a deluge of 
hysterical tears. 

This was very hard upon Mary, for though she did not believe all 
the horrible things which her stepmother said to her she did believe 
some of them. She was not afraid of the fate of an old maid which 
was threatened, but she did think that her marriage with this man 
would be for the benefit of the family and a great relief to her father. 
And she knew too that he was respectable, and believed him to be 
thoroughly earnest in his love. For such love as that it is impossible 
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that a girl should not be grateful. There was nothing to allure him, 
nothing to tempt him to such a marriage, but a simple appreciation of 
her personal merits. And in life he was at any rate her equal. She 
had told Reginald Morton that Larry Twentyman was a fit companion 
for her and for her sisters, and she owned as much to herself every 
day. When she acknowledged all this she was tempted to ask herself 
whether she ought not to accept the man,—if not for her own sake at 
least for that of the family. 

That same evening her father called her into the office after the 
clerks were gone and spoke to her thus. “ Your mamma is very 
unhappy, my dear,” he said. 

“T’m afraid I have made everybody unhappy by wanting to go to 
Cheltenham.” 

“Tt is not only that. That is reasonable enough and you ought to 
go. Mamma would say nothing more about that,—if you would make 
up your mind to one thing.” 

“What thing, papa?’ Of course she knew very well what the 
thing was. 

“It is time for you to think of settling in life, Mary. I never 
would put it into a girl’s head that she ought to worry herself about 
getting a husband unless the opportunity seemed to come in her way. 
Young women should be quiet and wait till they're sought after. But 
here is a young man seeking you whom we all like and approve. A 
good house is a very good thing when it’s fairly come by.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“And so is a full house. A girl shouldn’t run after money, but 


plenty is a great comfort in this world when it can be had without 
blushing for.” 


“Yes, papa.” 

“And so is an honest man’s love. I don’t like to see any girl 
wearying after some fellow to be always fal-lalling with her. A good 
girl will be able to be happy and contented without that. But a lone 
life is a poor life, and a good husband is about the best blessing that 
a young woman can have.” To this proposition Mary perhaps agreed 
in her own mind but she gave no spoken assent. “ Now this young 
man that is wanting to marry you has got all these things, and as far 
as I can judge with my experience in the world, is as likely to make 
a good husband as any one I know. He paused for an answer but 
Mary could only lean close upon his arm and be silent. ‘ Have you 
anything to say about it, my dear? You see it has been going on now 
a long time, and of course he'll look to have it decided.” But still she 
could say nothing. “ Well, now ;—he has been with me to-day.” 

“Mr. Twentyman ?” 

“Yes,—Mr. Twentyman, He knows you're going to Cheltenham 
and of course he has nothing to say against that. No young man 
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such as he would be sorry that his sweetheart should be entertained 
by such a lady as Lady Ushant. But he'says that he wants to 
have an answer before you go.” 

“T did answer him, papa.” 

“Yes;—you refused him. But he hopes that perhaps you may 
think better of it. He has been with me and I have told him that if he 
will come to-morrow you will see him. He is to be here after dinner 
and you had better just take him upstairs and hear what he has to say. 
If you can make up your mind to like him you will please all your 
family. But if you can’t,—I won’t quarrel with you, my dear.” 

“Oh papa, you are always so good !” 

“Of course I am anxious that you should have a home of your 
own ;—but let it be how it may I will not quarrel with my child.” 

All that evening, and almost all the night, and again on the follow- 
ing morning Mary turned it over in her mind. She was quite sure 
that she was not in love with Larry ‘wentyman; but she was by no 
means sure that it might not be her duty to accept him without being 
in love with him. Of course he must know the whole truth; but she 
could tell him the truth and then leave it for him to decide. What 
right had she to stand in the way of her friends, or to be a burden to 
them when such a mode of life was offered to her? She had nothing 
of her own and regarded herself as being a dead weight on the family. 
And she was conscious in a certain degree of isolation in the house- 
hold,—as being her father’s only child by the first marriage. She 
would hardly know how to look her father in the face and tell him 
that she had again refused the man. But yet there was something 
awful to her in the idea of giving herself to a man without loving him, 
—in becoming a man’s wife when she would fain remain away from 
him! Would it be possible that she should live with him while her 
feelings were of such a nature? And then she blushed as she lay in 
the dark, with her cheek on her pillow, when she found herself forced 
to enquire within her own heart whether she did not love some one 
else. She would not own it, and yet she blushed, and yet she thought 
of it. If there might be such a man it was not the young clergyman 
to whom her mother had alluded. 

Through all that morning she was very quiet, very pale, and in 
truth very unhappy. Her father said no further word to her, and 
her stepmother had been implored to be equally reticent. “I shan’t 
speak another word,” said Mrs. Masters ; “ her fortune is in her own 
hands and if she don’t choose to take it I've done with her. One man 
may lead a horse to water but a hundred can’t make him drink. It’s 
just the same with an obstinate pig-headed young woman.” 

At three o'clock Mr. Twentyman came and was at once desired to 
go up to Mary who was waiting for him in the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Masters smiled and was gracious as she spoke to him, haying for the 
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moment wreathed herself in good humour so that he might go to his 
wooing in better spirit. He had learned his lesson by heart or nearly 
as he was able and began to recite it as soon as he had closed the 
door. “So you're going to Cheltenham on Thursday ?” he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Twentyman.” 

“T hope you'll enjoy your visit there. I remember Lady Ushant 
myself very well. I don’t suppose she will remember me, but you can 
give her my compliments.” 

“T certainly will do that.” 

“ And now, Mary, what have you got to say to me?” He looked for 
a moment as though he expected that she would say what she had to 
say at once,—without further question from him; but he knew that 
it could not be so and he had prepared his lesson further than that. 
“TI think you must believe that I really do love you with all my 
heart.” 

‘TI know that you are very good to me, Mr, Twentyman.” 

“T don’t say anything about being good; but I’m true;—that I 
am. I'd take you for my wife to-morrow if you hadn't a friend in the 
world, just for downright love. I’ve got you so in my heart, Mary, 
that I couldn’t get rid of you if I tried ever so. You must know that 
it’s true.” 

“T do know that it’s true.” 

“Well! Don’t you think that a fellow like that deserves something 
from a girl ?” 

“ Indeed I do.” 

“Well !” 

“He deserves a great deal too much for any girl to deceive him. 
You wouldn’t like a young woman to marry you without loving you. 
I think you deserve a great deal too well of me for that.” 

He paused a moment before he replied. “I don’t know about 
that,” he said at last. “I believe I should be glad to take you just 
anyhow. I don’t think you can hate me.” 

“Certainly not. I like you as well, Mr. Twentyman, as one friend 
can like another,—without loving.” 

“Tl be content with that, Mary, and chance it for the rest. I'll 
be that kind to you that I’ll make you love me before twelve months 
are over. You come and try. You shall be mistress of everything. 
Mother isn’t one that will want to be in the way.” 

* Tt isn’t that, Larry,” she said. 

She hadn’t called him Larry for a long time and the sound of his 
own name from her lips gave him infinite hope. ‘‘Comeand try. Say 
youll try. If ever a man did his best to please a woman I'll do it to 
please you.” ‘hen he attempted to take her in his arms but she 
glided away from him round the table. “1 won't ask you not to go 
to Cheltenham, or anything of that. You shall have your own time. 
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By George you shall have everything your own way.” Still she did 
not answer him but stood looking down upon the table. “Come ;— 
say a word to a fellow.” 

Then at last she spoke—* Give me—six months to think of it.” 

“Six months! If you'd say six weeks.” 

“Tt is such a serious thing to do.” 

“Tt is serious, of course. I’m serious, I know. I shouldn’t hunt 
above half as often as I do now, and as for the club,—I don’t suppose 
I should go near the place once a month. Say six weeks, and then, 
if you'll let me have one kiss, I'll not trouble you till you're back from 
Cheltenham.” 

Mary at once perceived that he had taken her doubt almost as a 
complete surrender, and had again to become obdurate. At last she 
promised to give him a final answer in two months, but declared as 
she said so that she was afraid she could not bring herself to do as 
he desired. She declined altogether to comply with that other request 
which he made, and then left him in the room declaring that at present 
she could say nothing further. As she did so she felt sure that she 
would not be able to accept him in two months’ time whatever she 
might bring herself to do when the vast abyss of six months should 
have passed by. 

Larry made his way down into the parlour with hopes considerably 
raised. There he found Mrs. Masters and when he told her what had 
passed she assured him that the thing was as good as settled. Every- 
body knew, she said, that when a girl doubted she meant to yield. And 
what were two months? The time would have nearly gone by the 
end of her visit to Cheltenham. It was now early in December, and 
they might be married and settled at home before the end of April. 
Mrs. Masters, to give him courage, took out a bottle of currant wine 
and drank his health, and told him that in three months’ time she 
would give him a kiss and call him her son. And she believed what 
she said. This, she thought, was merely Mary’s way of letting herself 
down without a sudden fall. 

Then the attorney came in and also congratulated him. When the 
attorney was told that Mary had taken two months for her decision 
he also felt that the matter was almost as good as settled. This at any 
rate was clear to him,—that the existing misery of his household would 
for the present cease, and that Mary would be allowed to go upon 
her visit without further opposition. He at present did not think it 
wise to say another word to Mary about the young man ;—nor would 
Mrs. Masters condescend to do so. Mary would of course now accept 
her lover like any other girl, and had been such a fool,—so thought 
Mrs. Masters,—that she had thoroughly deserved to lose him. 
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Cuarrer X XVII. 
“WONDERFUL BIRD!” 


THERE were but two days between the scenes described in the last 
chapter and the day fixed for Mary’s departure, and during those two 
days Larry Twentyman’s name was not mentioned in the house. 
Mrs. Masters did not make herself quite pleasant to her stepdaughter, 
having still some grudge against her as to the £20. Nor, though 
she had submitted to the visit to Cheltenham, did she approve of it. 
It wasn’t the way, she said, to make such a girl as Mary like her life 
at Chowton Farm, going and sitting and doing nothing in old Lady 
Ushant’s drawing-room. It was cocking her up with gimcrack notions 
about ladies till she’d be ashamed to look at her own hands after she 
had done a day’s work with them. There was no doubt some truth in 
this. The woman understood the world and was able to measure 
Larry Twentyman and Lady Ushant and the rest of them. Books 
and pretty needlework and easy conversation would consume the time 
at Cheltenham, whereas at Chowton Farm there would be a dairy 
and a poultry yard—under difficulties on account of the foxes,—with 
@ prospect of baby linen and children’s shoes and stockings. It was 
all that question of gentlemen and ladies, and of non-gentlemen and 
non-ladies! They ought, Mrs. Masters thought, to be kept distinct. 
She had never, she said, wanted to put her finger into a pie that 
didn’t belong to her. She had never tried to be a grand lady. But 
Mary was perilously near the brink on either side, and as it was to be 
her lucky fate at last to sit down to a plentiful but work-a-day life at 
Chowton Farm she ought to have been kept away from the maun- 
dering idleness of Lady Ushant’s lodgings at Cheltenham. But Mary 
heard nothing of this during these two days, Mrs. Masters bestowing 
the load of her wisdom upon her unfortunate husband. 

Reginald Morton had been twice over at Mrs. Masters’ house with 
reference to the proposed journey. Mrs. Masters was hardly civil to 
him as he was supposed to be among the enemies ;—but she had no 
suspicion that he himself was the enemy of enemies. Had she enter- 
tained such an idea she might have reconciled herself to it, as the 
man was able to support a wife, and by such a marriage she would 
have been at once relieved from all further charge. In her own mind 
she would have felt very strongly that Mary had chosen the wrong 
man and thrown herself into the inferior mode of life. But 
her own difficulties in the matter would have been solved. There 
was, however, no dream of such a kind entertained by any one of the 
family. Reginald Morton was hardly regarded as a young man, and 
was supposed to be gloomy, misanthropic, and bookish. Mrs. Masters 
was not at all averse to the companionship for the journey, and Mr. 
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Masters was really grateful to one of the old family for being kind to 
his girl. 

Nor must it be supposed that Mary herself had any expectations ox 
even any hopes. With juvenile aptness to make much of the little 
things which had interested her, and prone to think more than was 
reasonable of any intercourse with a man who seemed to her to be so 
superior to others as Reginald Morton, she was anxious for an oppor- 
tunity to set herself right with him about that scene at the bridge. 
She still thought that he was offended and that she had given him 
cause for offence. He had condescended to make her a request to 
which she had acceded,—and she had then not done as she had pro- 
mised. She thought she was sure that this was all she had to say to 
him, and yet she was aware that she was unnaturally excited at the 
idea of spending three or four hours alone with him. The fly which 
was to take him to the railway station called for Mary at the 
attorney’s door at ten o'clock, and the attorney handed her in. “It 
is very good of you indeed, Mr. Morton, to take so much trouble with 
my girl,” said the attorney, really feeling what he said. “It is very 
good of you to trust her to me,” said Reginald, also sincerely. Mary 
was still to him the girl who had been brought up by his aunt at 
Bragton, and not the fit companion for Larry Twentyman. 

Reginald Morton had certainly not made up his mind to ask Mary 
Masters to be his wife. Thinking of Mary Masters very often as he 
had done during the last two months, he was quite sure that he did 
not mean to marry at all. He did acknowledge to himself that were 
he to allow himself to fall in love with any one it would be with 
Mary Masters,—but for not doing so there were many reasons. He 
had lived so long alone that a married life would not suit him; as 
a married man he would be a poor man; he himself was averse to 
company, whereas most women prefer society. And then, as to this 
special girl, had he not reason for supposing that she preferred 
another man to him, and a man of such a class that the very prefer- 
ence shewed her to be unfit to mate with him? He also cozened 
himself with an idea that it was well that he should have the oppor- 
tunity which the journey would give him of apologising for his 
previous rudeness to her. 

Tn the carriage they had the compartment to themselves with the 
exception of an old lady at the further end who had a parrot in a 
cage for which she had taken a first-class ticket. “I can’t offer you 
this seat,’ said the old lady, “ because it has been booked and paid for 
for my bird.” As neither of the new passengers had shewn the 
slightest wish for the seat the communication was perhaps unneces- 
sary. Neither of the two had any idea of separating from the other 
for the sake of the old lady’s company. 

They had before them a journey of thirty miles on one railway, 
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then a stop of half an hour at the Hinxton Junction; and then 
another journey of about equal length. In the first hour very little 
was said that might not have been said in the presence of Lady 
Ushant,—or even of Mrs. Masters. There might be a question 
whether, upon the whole, the parrot had not the best of the conver- 
sation, as the bird, which the old lady declared to be the wonder of 
his species, repeated the last word of nearly every sentence spoken 
either by our friends or by the old lady herself. ‘Don’t you think 
you'd be less liable to cold with that window closed?” the old lady said 
to Mary. ‘“Cosed,—cosed,—cosed,” said the bird, and Morton was 
of course constrained to shut the window. ‘ He is a wonderful bird,” 
said the old lady. “ Wonderful bird ;—wonderful bird ;—wonderful 
bird,” said the parrot, who was quite at home with this expression. 
“We shall be able to get some lunch at Hinxton,” said Reginald. 
“Tnxton,” screamed the bird—“Caw—caw, caw.” “He’s worth a 
deal of money,” said the old lady. “ Dealo’money, Deal o’ money,” 
repeated the bird as he scrambled round the wire cage with a tre- 
mendous noise, to the great triumph of the old lady. 

No doubt the close attention which the bird paid to everything that 
passed, and the presence of the old lady as well, did for a time inter- 
fere with their conversation. But, after a while, the old lady was 
asleep, and the bird, having once or twice attempted to imitate the 
somnolent sounds which his mistress was making, seemed also to go 
to sleep himself. Then Reginald, beginning with Lady Ushant and 
the old Morton family generally, gradually got the conversation round 
to Bragton and the little bridge. He had been very stern when he 
had left her there, and he knew also that at that subsequent interview, 
when he had brought Lady Ushant’s note to her at her father’s 
house, he had not been cordially kind to her. Now they were thrown 
together for an hour or so in the closest companionship, and he 
wished to make her comfortable and happy. “I suppose you remember 
Bragton ?” he said. 

“Every path and almost every tree about the place.” 

“SodoI. I called there the other day. Family quarrels are so 
silly, you know.” 

“Did you see Mr. Morton ?” 

“No ;—and he hasn’t returned my visit yet. I don’t know whether 
he will,—and I don’t much mind whether he does or not. That old 
woman is there, and she is very bitter against me. I don’t care about 
the people, but I am sorry that I cannot see the place.” 

“T ought to have walked with you that day,” she said in a very 
low tone. The parrot opened his eye and looked at them as though 
he were striving to catch his cue. 

“Of course you ought.” But as he said this he smiled and there 
was no offence in his voice. “I dare say you didn’t guess how much 
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I thought of it. And then I was a bear to you. I always am a bear 
when I am not pleased.” 

“Peas, peas, peas,” said the parrot. 

“T shall be a bear to that brute of a bird before long.” 

“What a very queer bird he is.” 

“ He’s a public nuisance,—and so is the old lady who brought him 
here.” This was said quite in a whisper. “It is very odd, Miss 
Masters, but you are literally the only person in all Dillsborough in 
regard to whom I have any genuine feeling of old friendship.” 

“You must remember a great many.” 

“ But I did not know any well enough. I was too young to have 
seen much of your father. But when I came back at that time you 
and I were always together.” 

“ Gedder, gedder, gedder,” said the parrot. 

“Tf that bird goes on like that I'll speak to the guard,” said Morton 
with affected anger. 

“Polly musn’t talk,” said the old lady waking up. 

“Tok, tok, tok, tok,’ screamed the parrot. Then the old lady 
threw a shawl over him and again went to sleep. 

“Tf I behaved badly I beg your pardon,” said Mary. 

“That's just what I wanted to say to you, Miss Masters,—only a 
man never can do those things as well as a lady. I did behave badly, 
and I do beg your pardon. Of course I ought to have asked Mr. 
Twentyman to come with us. I know that he is a very good fellow.” 

“Indeed he is,” said Mary Masters with all the emphasis in her 
power. “Deedy is, deedy is, deedy is, deedy is,” repeated the parrot 
in a very angry voice about a dozen times under his shawl, and 
while the old lady was remonstrating with her too talkative com- 
panion their tickets were taken and they ran into the Hinxton 
Station. “If the old lady is going on to Cheltenham we'll travel 
third class before we'll sit in the same carriage again with that bird,” 
said Morton laughing as he took Mary into the refreshment-room. 
But the old lady did not get into the same compartment as they 
started, and the last that was heard of the parrot at Hinxton was a 
quarrel between him and the guard as to certain railway privileges. 

When they had got back into the railway carriage Morton was very 
anxious to ask whether she was in truth engaged to marry the young 
man as to whose good fellowship she and the parrot had spoken up 
so emphatically, but he hardly knew how to put the question. And 
were she to declare that she was engaged to him, what should he say 
then? Would he not be bound to congratulate her? And yet it 
would be impossible that any word of such congratulation should pass 
his lips. “ You will stay a month at Cheltenham ?” he said. 

“Your aunt was kind enough to ask me for so long.” 

“JT shall go back on Saturday. If I were to stay longer I should 
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feel myself to be in her way. And I have come to live a sort of 
hermit’s life. I hardly know how to sit down and eat my dinner in 
company, and have no idea of seeing a human being before two 
o'clock.” 

“What do you do with yourself?” 

“T rush in and out of the garden and spend my time between my 
books and my flowers and my tobacco pipes.” 

“Do you mean to live always like that?” she asked,—in perfect 
innocency. 

“T think so. Sometimes I doubt whether it’s wise.” 

“T don't think it wise at all,” said Mary. 

“ Why not?” 

* People should live together, I think.” 

“You mean that I ought to have a wife ?” 

“No;—I didn’t mean that. Of course that must be just as you 
might come to like any one well enough. But a person need not shut 
himself up and be a hermit because he is not married. Lord Rufford 
is not married and he goes everywhere.” 

“ He has money and property and is a man of pleasure.” 

“ And your cousin, Mr. John Morton.” 

“He is essentially a man of business, which I never could have 
been. And they say he is going to be married to that Miss Trefoil 
who has been staying there. Unfortunately I have never had any- 
thing that I need do in all my life, and therefore 1 have shut myself 
up as you call it. I wonder what your life will be.” Mary blushed 
and said nothing. “If there were anything to tell I wish I knew it.” 

“There is nothing to tell.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

She thought a moment before she answered him and then she said, 
“ Nothing. What should I have to tell?” she added trying to laugh. 

He remained for a few minutes silent, and then put his head out 
towards her as he spoke. “I was afraid that you might have to tell 
that you were engaged to marry Mr. Twentyman.” 

“T am not.” 

“Oh !—I am so glad to hear it.” 

“T don’t know why you should be glad. If I had said I was, it 
would have been very uncivil if you hadn't declared yourself glad to 
hear that.” 

“Then I must have been uncivil for I couldn’t have done it. 
Knowing how my aunt loves you, knowing what she thinks of you 
and what she would think of such a match, remembering myself what 
I do of you, I could not have congratulated you on your engagement 
to a man whom I think so much inferior to yourself in every respect. 
Now you know it all,—why I was angry at the bridge, why I was 
hardly civil to you at your father’s house ; and, to tell the truth, why 
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I have been so anxious to be alone with you for half an hour. If you 
think it an offence that I should take so much interest in you, I will 
beg your pardon for that also.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“T have never spoken to my aunt about it, but I do not think that 
she would have been contented to hear that you were to become the 
wife of Mr. Twentyman.” 

What answer she was to make to this or whether she was to make 
any she had not decided when they were interrupted by the reappear- 
ance of the old lady and the bird. She was declaring to the guard at 
the window that as she had paid for a first-class seat for her parrot 
she would get into any carriage she liked in which there were two 
empty seats. Her bird had been ill-treated by some scurrilous ill- 
conditioned travellers and she had therefore returned to the compara- 
tive kindness of her former companions. ‘They threatened to put 
him out of the window, Sir,” said the old woman to Morton as she was 
forcing her way in. 

“ Windersir, windersir,” said the parrot. 

“T hope he'll behave himself here, Ma’am,” said Morton. 

“ Heremam, heremam, heremam,” said the parrot. 

“‘ Now go to bed like a good bird,” said the old lady putting her 
shawl over the cage——whereupon the parrot made a more diabolical 
noise than ever under the curtain. 

Mary felt that there was no more to be said about Mr. Twentyman 
and her hopes and prospects, and for the moment she was glad to be 
left in peace. The old lady and the parrot continued their conversa- 
tion till they had all arrived in Cheltenham ;—and Mary as she sat 
alone thinking of it afterwards might perhaps feel a soft regret that 
Reginald Morton had been interrupted by the talkative animal. 


Cuaprern XXVIII. 
MOUNSER GREEN. 


“So Peter Boyd is to go to Washington in the Paragon’s place, and 
Jack Slade goes to Vienna, and young Palliser is to get Slade’s berth 
at Lisbon.” This information was given by a handsome young man, 
known as Mounser Green, about six feet high, wearing a velvet 
shooting coat,—more properly called an office coat from its present 
uses,—who had just entered a spacious well-carpeted comfortable room 
in which three other gentlemen were sitting at their different tables. 
This was one of the rooms in the Foreign Office and looked out into 
St. James’s Park. Mounser Green was a distinguished clerk in that 
department,—and distinguished also in various ways, being one of 
the fashionable young men about town, a great adept at private 
theatricals, remarkable as a billiard player at his club, and a contri- 
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butor to various magazines. At this moment he had a cigar in his 
mouth, and when he entered the room he stood with his back to the 
fire ready for conversation and looking very unlike a clerk who in- 
tended to do any work. But there was a general idea that Mounser 
Green was invaluable to the Foreign Office. He could speak and 
write two or three foreign languages ; he could do a spurt of work— 
ten hours at a sitting when required; he was ready to go through 
fire and water for his chief; and was a gentleman all round. Though 
still nominally a young man,—being perhaps thirty-five years of age, 
—he had entered the service before competitive examination had 
assumed its present shape and had therefore the gifts which were re- 
quired for his special position. Some critics on the Civil Service 
were no doubt apt to find fault with Mounser Green. When called 
upon at his office he was never seen to be doing anything, and he 
always had a cigar in his mouth. These gentlemen found out too 
that he never entered his office till half-past twelve, perhaps not 
having also learned that he was generally there till nearly seven. No 
doubt during that time he read a great many newspapers and wrote 
a great many private notes,—on official paper! But there may be 
a question whether even these employments did not help to make 
Mounser Green the valuable man he was. 

“ What a lounge for Jack Slade,” said young Hoffmann. 

“Tl tell you who it won't be a lounge for, Green,” said Archibald 
Currie, the clerk who held the second authority among them. “ What 
will Bell Trefoil think of going to Patagonia ?” 

“ 'That’s all off,” said Mounser Green. 

“TY don’t think so,” said Charley Glossop, one of the numerous 
younger sons of Lord Glossop. “She was staying only the other 
day down at the Paragon’s place in Rufford, and they went together 
to my cousin lufford’s house. His sister,—that’s Lady Penwether, 
told me they were certainly engaged then.” 

“ That was before the Paragon had been named for Patagonia. To 
tell you a little bit of my own private mind,—which isn’t scandal,” 
said Mounser Green, “ because it is only given as opinion,—I think 
it just possible that the Paragon has taken this very uncomfortable 
mission because it offered him some chance of escape.” 

“Then he has more sense about him than I gave him credit for,” 
said Archibald Currie. 

“ Why should a man like Morton go to Patagonia ?” continued 
Green. “He has an independent fortune and doesn’t want the 
money. He'd have been sure to have something comfortable in 
Europe very soon, if he had waited, and was much better off second 
at a place like Washington. I was quite surprised when he took it.” 

“ Patagonia isn’t bad at all,” said Currie. 

“That depends on whether a man has got money of his own. 
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When I heard about the Paragon and Bell Trefoil at Washington, I 
knew there had been a mistake made. He didn’t know what he was 
doing. I’m a poor man, but I wouldn’t take her with £5,000 a year, 
settled on myself.” Poor Mounser Green! 

“T think she’s the handsomest girl in London,” said Hoffmann, 
who was a young man of German parentage and perhaps of German 
taste. 

“That may be,” continued Green ;—“ but, heaven and earth! what 
a life she would lead a man like the Paragon! He’s found it out, and 
therefore thought it well to go to South America. She has declined 
already, I’m told; but he means to stick to the mission.” During all 
this time Mounser Green was smoking his cigar with his back to the 
fire, and the other clerks looked as though they had nothing to do 
but talk about the private affairs of ministers abroad and their friends. 
Of course it will be understood that since we last saw John Morton the 
position of Minister Plenipotentiary at Patagonia had been offered to 
him and that he had accepted the place in spite of Bragton and 
of Arabella Trefoil. 

At that moment a card was handed to Mounser Green by a 
messenger who was desired to shew the gentleman up. “It’s the 
Paragon himself,” said Green. 

“We'll make him tell us whether he’s going out single or double,” 
said Archibald Currie. 

“ After what the Rufford people said to me, I’m sure he’s going to 
marry her,” said young Glossop. No doubt Lady Penwether had 
been anxious to make it understood by every one connected with the 
family that if any gossip should be heard about Rufford and Arabella 
Trefoil there was nothing in it. 

Then the Paragon was shewn into the room and Mounser Green 
and the young men were delighted to see him. Colonial Governors 
at their seats of government, and Ministers Plenipotentiary in their 
ambassadorial residences are very great persons indeed; and when 
met in society at home, with the stars and ribbons which are com- 
mon among them now, they are, less indeed, but still something. 
But at the colonial and foreign offices in London, among the assist- 
ant secretaries and clerks, they are hardly more than common men. 
All the gingerbread is gone there. His Excellency is no more than 
Jones, and the Representative or Alter Ego of Royalty mildly asks 
little favours of the junior clerks. 

“ Lord Drummond only wants to know what you wish and it shall 
be done,” said Mounser Green. Lord Drummond was the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the day. “I hope I need hardly say that we 
were delighted that you accepted the offer.” 

“One doesn’t like to refuse a step upward,” said Morton; “other- 
wise Patagonia isn’t exactly the place one would like.” 
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“Very good climate,” said Currie. “Ladies I have known who 
have gone there have enjoyed it very much.” 

“ A little rough I suppose ?” 

“They didn’t seem to say so. Young Barttetot took his wife out 
there,—just married. He liked it. There wasn’t much society, but 
they didn’t care about that just at first.” 

“Ah;—I’m a single man,” said Morton laughing. He was too 
good a diplomate to be pumped in that simple way by such a one as 
Archibald Currie. 

“ You'll like to see Lord Drummond. He is here and will be glad 
to shake hands with you. Come into my room.” Then Mounser 
Green led the way into a small inner sanctum in which it may be 
presumed that he really did his work. It was here at any rate that 
he wrote the notes on official note paper. 

“They hayen’t settled as yet how they’re to be off it,” said Currie 
in a whisper, as soon as the two men were gone, “but I'll bet a five- 
pound note that Bell Trefoil doesn’t go out to Patagonia as his wife.” 

“ We know the Senator here well enough.” This was said in the 
inner room by Mounser Green to Morton, who had breakfasted with 
the Senator that morning and had made an appointment to meet him 
at the Foreign Office. The Senator wanted to secure a seat for him- 
self at the opening of Parliament which was appointed to take place 
in the course of the next month, and being a member of the Committee 
- on Foreign Affairs in the American Senate of course thought himself 

entitled to have things done for him by the Foreign Office clerks, 
“Oh yes, I'll see him. Lord Drummond will get him a seat as a 


matter of course. How is he getting on with your neighbour at 
Dillsborough ?” 


“ So you've heard of that.” 

“Heard of it! who hasn’t heard of it ?”—At this moment the 
messenger came in again and the Senator was announced. “Lord 
Drummond will manage about the seats in the House of Lords, Mr. 
Gotobed. Of course he'll see you if you wish it; but Ill take a note 
of it.” 

“Tf you'll do that, Mr. Green, I shall be fixed up straight. And 
I'd a great deal sooner see you than his lordship.” 

“That’s very flattering, Mr. Gotobed, but I’m sure I don’t know 
why.” 

Hl Because Lord Drummond always seems to me to have more on 
hand than he knows how to get through, and you never seem to have 
anything to do.” 

“That's not quite so flattering,—and would be killing only that I 
feel that your opinion is founded on error. Mens conscia recti, Mr. 


Gotobed.” 
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“Exactly. I understand English pretty well ;—better as far as I 
can see than some of those I meet around me here; but I don’t go 
beyond that, Mr. Green.” 

“T merely meant to observe, Mr. Gotobed, that as, within my own 
breast, I am conscious of my zeal and diligence in Her Majesty’s 
service your shafts of satire pass me by without hurting me. Shall I 
offer you a cigar? A candle burned at both ends is soon consumed.” 
It was quite clear that as quickly as the Senator got through one end 
of his cigar by the usual process of burning, so quickly did he eat the 
other end. But he took that which Mounser Green offered him 
without any displeasure at the allusion. “I’m sorry to say that I 
haven’t a spittoon,” said Mounser Green, “ but the whole fire-place is 
at your service.” The Senator could hardly have heard this, as it 
made no difference in his practice. 

Morton at this moment was sent for by the Secretary of State, and 
the Senator expressed his intention of waiting for him in Mr. Green’s 
room. ‘How does the great Goarly case get on, Mr. Gotobed ?” 
asked the clerk. 

“Well ! I don’t know that it’s getting on very much.” 

“You are not growing tired of it, Senator.” 

“Not by any means. But it’s getting itself complicated, Mr. Green. 
I mean to see the end of it, and if I’m beat,—why I can take a beating 
as well as another man.” 

“ You begin to think you'll be beat ?” 

“J didn’t say so, Mr. Green. It is very hard to understand all the 
ins and outs of a case like that in a foreign country.” 

“Then I shouldn't try it, Senator.” 

“There I differ. It is my object to learn all I can.” 

“ At any rate I shouldn’t pay for the lesson as you are like to do. 
What’ll the bill be? Four hundred dollars ?” 

“Never mind, Mr. Green. If you'll take the opinion of a good 
deal older man than yourself and one who has perhaps worked harder 
you'll understand that there’s no knowledge got so thoroughly as that 
for which a man pays.” Soon after this Morton came out from the 
great man’s room and went away in company with the Senator. 


Cuaprer XXIX, 


THE SENATOR’S LETTER. 


Soon after this Senator Gotobed went down, alone, to Dillsborough 
and put himself up at the Bush Inn. Although he had by no 
means the reputation of being a rich man, he did not seem to care 
much what money he spent in furthering any object he had taken in 
hand. He never knew how near he had been to meeting the direst of 
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inhospitality at Mr. Runciman’s house. That worthy innkeeper, 
knowing well the Senator's sympathy with Goarly, Scrobby, and 
Bearside, and being heart and soul devoted to the Rufford interest, 
had almost refused the Senator the accommodation he wanted. It was 
only when Mrs. Runciman represented to him that she could charge 
ten shillings a day for the use of her sitting-room, and also that Lord 
Rufford himself had condescended to entertain the gentleman, that 
Runciman gave way. Mr. Gotobed would, no doubt, have delighted 
in such inhospitality. He would have gone to the second-rate inn, 
which was very second-rate indeed, and have acquired a further in- 
sight into British manners and British prejudices. As it was he 
made himself at home in the best upstairs sitting-room at the Bush, 
and was quite unaware of the indignity offered to him when Mr. 
Runciman refused to send him up the best sherry. Let us hope that 
this refusal was remembered by the young woman in the bar when she 
made out the Senator’s bill. 

He stayed at Dillsborough for three or four days during which 
he saw Goarly once and Bearside on two or three occasions,—and 
moreover handed to that busy attorney three bank notes for £5 
each. Bearside was clever enough to make him believe that Goarly 
would certainly obtain serious damages from the lord. With Bear- 
side he was fairly satisfied, thinking however that the man was much 
more illiterate and ignorant than the general run of lawyers in the 
United States; but with Goarly he was by no means satisfied. Goarly 
endeavoured to keep out of his way and could not be induced to come 
to him at the Bush. Three times he walked out to the house near 
Dillsborough Wood, on each of which occasions Mrs. Goarly pestered 
him for money, and told him at great length the history of her forlorn 
goose. Scrobby, of whom he had heard, he could not see at all; and 
he found that Bearside was very unwilling to say anything about 
Scrobby. Scrobby, and the red herrings and the strychnine and the 
dead fox were, according to Bearside, to be kept quite distinct from 
the pheasants and the wheat. Bearside declared over and over again 
that there was no evidence to connect his client with the demise of 
the fox. When asked whether he did not think that his client had 
compassed the death of the animal, he assured the Senator that in 
such matters he never ventured to think. “ Let us go by the evidence, 
Mr. Gotobed,” he said. 

“ But I am paying my money for the sake of getting at the facts.” 

“Evidence is facts, sir,” said the attorney. “Any way let us 
settle about the pheasants first.” 

The condition of the Senator’s mind may perhaps be best made 
known by a letter which he wrote from Dillsborough to his especial 
and well-trusted friend Josiah Scroome a member of the House of 


Representatives from his own state of Mickewa. Since he had been 
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in England he had written constantly to his friend, giving him the 
result of his British experiences. 


“Bush Inn, Dillsborough, 
“ Ufford County, England, 
“ My dear Sir, “ December 16, 187—. 
“Since my last I have enjoyed myself very well and I am I 
trust beginning to understand something of the mode of thinking of 
this very peculiar people. That there should be so wide a difference 
between us Americans and these English, from whom we were divided, 
so to say, but the other day, is one of the most peculiar physiological 
phenomena that the history of the world will have afforded. As far 
as I can hear a German or even a Frenchman thinks much more as 
an Englishman thinks than does an American. Nor does this come 
mainly from the greater prevalence with us of democratic institutions. 
I do not think that any one can perceive in half an hour’s conversa- 
tion the difference between a Swiss and a German; but I fancy, and I 
may say I flatter myself, that an American is as easily distinguished 
from an Englishman, as a sheep from a goat or a tall man from one 
who is short. 

“ And yet there is a pleasure in associating with those here of the 
highest rank which I find it hard to describe, and which perhaps I 
ought to regard as a pernicious temptation to useless luxury. There 
is an ease of manner with them which recalls with unfavourable 
reminiscences the hard self-consciousness of the better class of our 
citizens. There is a story of an old hero who with his companions 
fell among beautiful women and luscious wine, and but that the hero 
had been warned in time that they would all be turned into filthy 
animals should they yield to the allurements around them. The 
temptation here is perhaps the same. I am not a hero; and, though 
I too have been warned by the lessons I have learned under our 
happy Constitution, I feel that I might easily become one of the 
animals in question. 

“ And, to give them their due, it is better than merely beautiful 
women and luscious wine. There is a reality about them, and a 
desire to live up to their principles which is very grand. ‘Their prin- 
ciples are no doubt very bad, utterly antagonistic to all progress, 
unconscious altogether of the demand for progressive equality which 
is made by the united voices of suffering mankind. The man who 
is born a lord and who sees a dozen serfs around him who have been 
born to be half-starved ploughmen, thinks that God arranged it all 
and that he is bound to maintain a state of things so comfortable 
to himself, as being God’s vicegerent here on earth. But they do 
their work as vicegerents with an easy grace, and with sweet pleasant 
voices and soft movements, which almost make a man doubt whether 
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the Almighty has not in truth intended that such injustice should be 
permanent. That one man should be rich and another poor is a 
necessity in the present imperfect state of civilization ;—but that one 
man should be born to be a legislator, born to have everything, born to 
be a tyrant,—and should think it all right, is to me miraculous. But 
the greatest miracle of all is that they who are not so born,—who have 
been born to suffer the reverse side,—should also think it to be all 
right. 

“With us it is necessary that a man, to shine in society, should 
have done something, or should at any rate have the capacity of doing 
something. But here the greatest fool that you meet will shine, and 
will be admitted to be brilliant, simply because he his possessions. 
Such a one will take his part in conversation though he knows 
nothing, and, when enquired into, he will own that he knows nothing. 
To know anything is not his line in life. But he can move about, 
and chatter like a child of ten, and amuse himself from morning 
to night with various empty playthings,—and be absolutely proud of 
his life ! 

“T have lately become acquainted with a certain young lord here 
of this class who has treated me with great kindness although I have 
taken it into my head to oppose him as to a matter in which he is 
very keen. I ventured to enquire of him as to the pursuits of his life. 
He is a lord, and therefore a legislator, but he made no scruple to tell 
me that he never went near the Chamber in which it is his privilege 
to have a seat. But his party does not lose his support. Though he 
never goes near the place he can vote, and is enabled to trust his vote 
to some other more ambitious lord who does go there. It required 
the absolute evidence of personal information from those who are 
themselves concerned to make me believe that legislation in Great 
Britain could be carried on after such a fashion as this! Then he 
told me what he did do. All the winter he hunts and shoots, going 
about to other rich men’s houses when there is no longer sufficient for 
him to shoot left on his own estate. That lasts him from the 1st of 
September to the end of March and occupies all his time. August 
he spends in Scotland, also shooting other animals. During the other 
months he fishes, and plays cricket and tennis, and attends races, and 
goes about to parties in London. His evenings he spends at a card 
table when he can get friends to play with him. It is the employ- 
ment of his life to fit in his amusements so that he may not have a 
dull day. Wherever he goes he carries his wine with him and his 
valet and his grooms ;—and if he thinks there is anything to fear, his 
cook also. He very rarely opens a book. He is more ignorant than 
a boy of fifteen with us, and yet he manages to have something 
to say about everything. When his ignorance has been made as 
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clear as the sun at noon-day, he is no whit ashamed. One would say 
that such a life would break the heart of any man, but, upon my 
word, I doubt whether I ever came across a human being so sel!- 
satisfied as this young lord. 

“T have come down here to support the case of a poor man who is 
I think being trampled upon by this do-nothing legislator. But I 
am bound to say that the lord in his kind is very much better than 
the poor man in his. Such a wretched, squalid, lying cowardly 
creature I did not think that even England could produce. And yet 
the man has a property in land on which he ought to be able to live 
in humble comfort. I feel sure that I have leagued myself with a 
rascal whereas I believe the lord in spite of his ignorance and his 
idleness, to be honest. But yet the man is being hardly used, and 
has had the spirit, or rather perhaps has been instigated by others, to 
rebel. His crops have been eaten up by the lord’s pheasants and the 
lord, exercising plenary power as though he were subject to no laws, 
will only pay what compensation he himself chooses to award. The 
whole country here is in arms against the rebel, thinking it monstrous 
that a man living in a hovel should contest such a point with the 
owner of half-a-dozen palaces. I have come forward to help the 
man,—for the sake of seeing how the matter will go; and I have to 
confess that though those under the lord have treated me as though I 
were a miscreant, the lord himself and his friends have been civil 
enough. 

“Tsay what I think wherever I go and I do not find it taken in 
bad part. In that respect we might learn something from them. 
When a Britisher over in the States says what he thinks about us, we 
are apt to be a little rough with him. I have, indeed, known towns 
in which he couldn’t speak out with personal safety. Here there is 
no danger of that kind. I am getting together the materials for a 
lecture on British institutions in general, in which I shall certainly 
speak my mind plainly, and I think I shall venture to deliver it in 
London before I leave for New York in the course of next spring. 
I will, however, write to you again before that time comes. 


“ Believe me to be, Dear Sir, 
es tare : ; 
“The Honble. Josiah Scroome. With much — ’ ; 
125, Q Street. * Yours truly, 
“ Minnesota Avenue, “ Evras Gorosep.” 


“ Washington.” 


On the morning of the Senator’s departure from Dillsborough Mr. 
Runciman met him standing under the covered way leading from the 
Inn yard into the street. He was waiting for the omnibus which was 
being driven about the town and which was to call for him and take 
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him down to the railway station. Mr. Runciman had not as yet 
spoken to him since he had been at the inn, and had not even made 
himself personally known to his guest. “So, Sir, you are going to 
leave us,” said the Jandlord with a smile which was intended probably 
as a smile of triumph. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said the Senator. “It’s about time, I guess, that I 
should get back to London.” 

“T dare say it is, Sir,” said the landlord. “I dare say you've seen 
enough of Mr. Goarly by this time.” 

“ That’s as may be. I don’t know whom I have the pleasure of 
speaking to.” 

“ My name is Runciman, Sir. I’m the landlord here.” 

“T hope I see you well, Mr. Runciman. I have about come to an 
end of my business here.” 

“T dare say you have, Sir. I should say so. Perhaps I might 
express an opinion that you never came across a greater blackguard 
than Goarly either in this country or your own.” 

“That’s a strong opinion, Mr. Runciman.” 

“Tt’s the general opinion here, Sir. I should have thought you'd 
found it out before this.” 

“T don’t know that I am prepared at this moment to declare all 
that I have found out.” 

“T thought you'd have been tired of it by this time, Mr. Gotobed.” 

“Tired of what?” 

“Tired of the wrong side, Sir.” 

“T don’t know that 1’m on the wrong side. A man may be in the 
right on one point even though his life isn’t all that it ought to be.” 

“That’s true, Sir; but if they told you all that they knew up the 
street,’—and Runciman pointed to the part of the town in which 
Bearside’s office was situated, “I should have thought you would 
have understood who was going to win and who was going to lose. 
Good day, Sir; I hope you'll havea pleasant journey. Much obliged 
to you for your patronage, Sir,” and Runciman, still smiling un- 
pleasantly, touched his hat as the Senator got into the omnibus. 

The Senator was not very happy as to the Goarly business. He 
had paid some money and had half promised more, and’ had found out 
that he was in a boat with thoroughly disreputable persons. As he 
had said to the landlord a man may have the right on his side in an 
action at law though he bea knave or a rascal; and if a lord be unjust 
to a poor man, the poor man should have justice done him even though 
he be not quite a pattern poor man. But now he was led to believe 
by what the landlord had said to him that he was being kept in the 
dark, and that there were facts generally known that he did not know. 
He had learned something of English manners and English institu- 
tions by his interference, but there might be a question whether he 
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was not paying too dearly for his whistle. And there was growing 
upon him a feeling that before he had done he would have to blush for 
his colleagues. 

As the omnibus went away Dr. Napper joined Mr. Runciman under 
the archway. “I’m blessed if I can understand that man,” said 
Runciman. ‘ What is it he’s after ?” 

“ Notoriety,” said the doctor with the air of a man who has com- 
pletely solved a difficult question. 

“ He'll have to pay for it and that pretty smart,” said Runciman. 
“T never heard of such a foolish thing in all my life. What the 
dickens is it to him? One can understand Bearside, and Scrobby too. 
When a fellow has something to get, one does understand it. But 
why an old fellow like that should come down from the moon to pay 
ever so much money for such a man as Goarly, is what I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“ Notoriety,” said the doctor. 

“ He evidently don’t know that Nickem has got round Goarly,” said 
the landlord. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AT CHELTENHAM. 


THe month at Chelienham was passed very quietly and would have 
been a very happy month with Mary Masters but that there grew 
upon her from day to day increasing fears of what she would have to 
undergo when she returned to Dillsborough. At the moment when 
she was hesitating with Larry Twentyman, when she begged him to 
wait six months and then at last promised to give him an answer at 
the end of two, she had worked herself up to think that it might 
possibly be her duty to accept her lover for the sake of her family. 
At any rate she had at that moment thought that the question of 
duty ought to be further considered, and therefore she had vacillated. 
When the two months’ delay was accorded to her, and within that 
petiod the privilege of a long absence from Dillsborough, she put the 
trouble aside for a while with the common feeling that the chapter of 
accidents might do something for her. Before she had reached 
Cheltenham the chapter of accidents had done much. When Reginald 
Morton told her that he could not have congratulated her on such 
prospects, and had explained to her why in truth he had been angry at 
the bridge,—how he had been anxious to be alone with her that he 
might learn whether she were really engaged to this man,—then she 
had known that her answer to Larry Twentyman at the end of the 
two months must be a positive refusal. 

But as she became aware of this a new trouble arose and harassed 
her very soul. When she had asked for the six months she had not 
at the moment been aware, she had not then felt, that a girl who asks 
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for time is supposed to have already surrendered. But since she had 
made that unhappy request the conviction had grown upon her. She 
read it in every word her stepmother said to her and in her father’s 
manner. The very winks and hints and little jokes which fell from 
her younger sisters told her that it was so. She could see around her 
the satisfaction which had come from the settlement of that difficult 
question,—a satisfaction which was perhaps more apparent with her 
father than even with the others. Then she knew what she had done, 
and remembered to have heard that a girl who expresses a doubt is 
supposed to have gone beyond doubting. While she was still at 
Dillsborough there was a feeling that no evil would arise from this if 
she could at last make up her mind to be Mrs. Twentyman ;—but 
when the settled conviction came upon her, after hearing Reginald 
Morton’s words, then she was much troubled. 

He stayed only a couple of days at Cheltenham and during that 
time said very little to her. He certainly spoke no word which 
would give her a right to think that he himself was attached to her. 
He had been interested about her, as was his aunt Lady Ushant, 
because she had been known and her mother had been known by the 
old Mortons. But there was nothing of love in all that. She had 
never supposed that there would be;—and yet there was a vague 
feeling in her bosom that as he had been strong in expressing his 
objection to Mr. Twentyman there might have been something more 
to stir him than the memory of those old days at Bragton. 

“To my thinking there is a sweetness about her which I have never 
seen equalled in any young woman.” This was said by Lady Ushant 
to her nephew after Mary had gone to bed on the night before he 
left. 

“One would suppose,” he answered, “that you wanted me to ask 
her to be my wife.” 

“ T never want anything of that kind, Reg. I never make in such 
matters,—or mar if I can help it.” 

“ There is a man at Dillsborough wants to marry her.” 

“ I can easily believe that there should be two or three. Who is 
the man ?” 

“ Do you remember old Twentyman at Chowton ?” 

“ He was our nearest neighbour. Of course I remember him. I 
can remember well when they bought the land.” 

“ It is his son.” 

“ Surely he can hardly be worthy of her, Reg.” 

“ And yet they say he is very worthy. I have asked about him, 
and he is not a bad fellow. He keeps his money and has ideas of 
living decently. He doesn’t drink or gamble. But he’s not a 
gentleman or anything like one. I should think he never opens a 
book. Of course it would be a degradation.” 
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“ And what does Mary say herself t” 

“T fancy she has refused him.” Then he added after a pause, 
“ Indeed I know she has.” 

“ How should you know? Has she told you?” In answer to this 
he only nodded his head at the old lady. “ There must have been 
close friendship, Reg, between you two when she told you that. 1 
hope you have not made her give up one suitor by leading her to 
love another who does not mean to ask her.” 

“T certainly have not done that,’ said Reg. Men may often do 
much without knowing that they do anything, and such probably had 
been the case with Reginald Morton during the journey from Dills- 
borough to Cheltenham. 

“ What would her father wish ?” 

“ They all want her to take the man.” 

“ How can she do better ?” 

“ Would you have her marry a man who is not a gentleman, 
whose wife will never be visited by other ladies ;—in marrying whom 
she would go altogether down into another and a lower world ?” 

This was a matter on which Lady Ushant and her nephew had 
conversed often, and he thought he knew her to be thoroughly 
wedded to the privileges which she believed to be attached to her 
birth. With him the same feeling was almost the stronger because 
he was so well aware of the blot upon himself caused by the lowness 
of his own father’s marriage. But a man, he held, could raise a 
woman to his own rank, whereas a woman must accept the level of 
her husband. 

** Bread and meat and chairs and tables are very serious things, 
Reg.” 

“ You would then recommend her to take this man, and pass alto- 
gether out of your own sphere fr” 

“ What can I do for her? I am an old woman who will be dead 
probably before the first, five years of her married life have passed 
over her. And as for recommending, I do not know enough to re- 
commend anything. Does she like the man?” 

“ T am sure she would feel herself degraded by marrying him.” 

“T trust she will never live to feel herself degraded. I do not 
believe that she could do anything that she thought would degradu 
her. But I think that you and I bad better leave her to herself in this 
matior.” Further on in the same evening, or rather late in the night,— 
for they had then sat talking together for hours over the fire,—she 
made a direct statement to him. “ When I die, Reg, I have but 
£5,000 to leave behind me, and this 1 have divided between you and 
her. I shall not tell her because I might do more harm than good. 
But you may know.” 

“ That would make no difference to me,” he said. 
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“ Very likely not, but I wish you to know it. What troubles me 
is that she will have to pay so much out of it for legacy duty. 1 
might leave it all to you, and you could give it her.” An honester or 
more religious or better woman than old Lady Ushant there was not 
in Cheltenham, but it never crossed her conscience that it would be 
wrong to cheat the revenue. It may be doubted whether any woman 
has ever been brought to such honesty as that. 

On the next morning Morton went away without saying another 
word in private to Mary Masters and she was left to her quiet life 
with the old lady. To an ordinary visitor nothing could have been 
less exciting, for Lady Ushant very seldom went out and never enter- 
tained company. She was a tall thin old lady with bright eyes and 
grey hair and a face that was still pretty in spite of sunken eyes and 
sunken cheeks and wrinkled brow. There was ever present with her 
an air of melancholy which told a whole tale of the sadness of a long 
life. Her chief excitement was in her two visits to church on Sunday 
and in the letter which she wrote every week to her nephew at Dills- 
borough. Now she had her young friend with her, and that too 
was an excitement to her,—and the more so since she had heard the 
tidings of Larry Twentyman’s courtship. 

She made up her mind that she would not speak on the subject to 
her young friend unless her young friend should speak to her. In 
the first three weeks nothing was said; but four or five days before 
Mary’s departure there came up a conversation about Dillsborough 
and Bragton. There had been many conversations about Dillsborough 
and Bragton, but in all of them the name of Lawrence ‘l'wentyman 
had been scrupulously avoided. Each bad longed to name him, and 
yet each had determined not to do so. But at length it was avoided 
no longer. Lady Ushant had spoken of Chowton Farm and the 
widow. Then Mary had spoken of the place and its inhabitants. 
“Mr. Twentyman comes a great deal to our house now,” she said. 

“ Has he any reason, my dear ?” 

“ He goes with papa once a week to the club; and he sometimes 
lends my sister Kate a pony. Kate is very fond of riding.” 

“ There is nothing else?” 

‘He has got to be intimate and I think mamma likes him.” 

“ He is a good young man then ?” 

‘Very good ;” said Mary with an emphasis. 

“ And Chowton belongs to him.” 

“ Oh yes ;—it belongs to him.” 

“Some young men make such ducks and drakes of their property 
when they get it.” 

“ They say that he’s not like that at all. People say that he under- 
stands farming very well and that he minds everything himself.” 
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“ What an excellent young man! There is no other reason for his 
coming to your house, Mary ?” 

Then the sluice-gates were opened and the whole story was told. 
Sitting there late into the night Mary told it all as well as she knew 
how,—all of it except in regard to any spark of love that might have 
fallen upon her in respect of Reginald Morton. Of Reginald Morton 
in her story of course she did not speak; but all the rest she declared. 
She did not love the man. She was quite sure of that. Though she 
thought so well of him there was, she was quite sure, no feeling in 
her heart akin to love. She had promised to take time because she 
had thought that she might perhaps be able to bring herself to marry 
him without loving him,—to marry him because her father wished it, 
and because her going from home would be a relief to her stepmother 
and sisters, because it would be well for them all that she should be 
settled out of the way. But since that she had made up her mind,— 
she thought that she had quite made up her mind,—that it would be 
impossible. 

“ There is nobody else, Mary?” said Lady Ushant putting her 
hand on to Mary’s lap. Mary protested that there was nobody else 
without any consciousness that she was telling a falsehood. ‘“ And 
you are quite sure that you cannot do it ?” 

“ Do you think that I ought, Lady Ushant ?” 

“ T should be very sorry to say that, my dear. A young woman in 
such a matter must be governed by her feelings. Only he seems to 
be a deserving young man!” Mary looked askance at her friend, re- 
membering at the moment Reginald Morton’s assurance that his aunt 
would have disapproved of such an engagement. “ ButI never would 
persuade a girl to marry a man she did not love. I think it would be 
wicked. I always thought so.” 

There was nothing about degradation in all this. It was quite 
clear to Mary that had she been able to tell Lady Ushant that she was 
head over ears in love with this young man and that therefore she 
was going to marry him, her old friend would have found no reason to 
lament such an arrangement. Her old friend would have congra- 
tulated her. Lady Ushant evidently thought Larry Twentyman to be 
good enough as soon as she heard what Mary found herself compelled 
to say in the young man’s favour. Mary was almost disappointed ; 
but reconciled herself to it very quickly, telling herself that there was 
yet time for her to decide in favour of her lover if she could bring 
herself to do so. 

And she did try that night and all the next day, thinking that if 
she could so make up her mind she would declare her purpose to 
Lady Ushant before she left Cheltenham. But she could not do it, 
and in the struggle with herself at last she learned something of the 
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truth. Lady Ushant saw nothing but what was right and proper in 
a marriage with Lawrence Twentyman, but Reginald Morton had 
declared it to be improper, and therefore it was out of her reach. She 
could not do it. She could not bring herself, after what he had said, 
to look him in the face and tell him that she was going to become the 
wife of Larry Twentyman. Then she asked herself the fatal question, 
was she in love with Reginald Morton? I do not think that she 
answered it in the affirmative, but she became more and more sure 
that she could never marry Larry Twentyman. 

Lady Ushant declared herself to have been more than satisfied with 
the visit and expressed a hope that it might be repeated in the next 
year. “I would ask you to come and make your home here while I 
have a home to offer you, only that you would be so much more 
buried here than at Dillsborough. And you have duties there which 
perhaps you ought not to leave. But come again when your papa will 
Spare you.” 

On her journey back she certainly was not very happy. There 
were yet three weeks wanting to the time at which she would be 
bound to give her answer to Larry Twentyman; but why should she 
keep the man waiting for three weeks when her answer was ready ? 
Her stepmother she knew would soon force her answer from her, and 
her father would be anxious to know what had been the result of her 
meditations. The real period of her reprieve had been that of her 
absence at Cheltenham, and that period was now coming to an end. 
At each station as she passed them she remembered what Reginald 
Morton had been saying to her, and how their conversation had been 
interrupted,—and_ perhaps occasionally aided,—by the absurdities of 
the bird. How sweet it had been to be near him and to listen to his 
whispered voice! How great was the difference between him and 
that other young man, the smartness of whose apparel was now becom- 
ing peculiarly distasteful to her! Certainly it would have been better 
for her not to have gone to Cheltenham if it was to be her fate to 
become Mrs. Twentyman. She was quite sure of that now. 

She came up from the Dillsborough Station alone in the Bush 
omnibus. She had not expected any one to meet her. Why should 
any one meet her? ‘The porter put up her box and the omnibus left 
her at the door. But she remembered well how she had gone down 
with Reginald Morton, and how delightful had been every little 
incident of the journey. Even to walk with him up and down the 
platform while waiting for the train had been a privilege. She 
thought of it as she got out of the carriage and remembered that she 
had felt that the train had come too soon. 

At her own door her father met her and took her into the parlour 
where the tea-things were spread, and where her sisters were already 
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seated. Her stepmother soon came in and kissed her kindly. She 
was asked how she had enjoyed herself, and no disagreeable questions 
were put to her that night. No questions, at least, were asked which 
she felt herself bound to answer. After she was in bed Kate came to 
her and did say a word. “ Well, Mary, do tell me. I won't tell any 


”? 


one.” But Mary refused to speak a word. 
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On Certain Delusions of the North Dritons. 


Edited from an MS. of the 19th Century, with notes by G. H. C. 





[The following MS. (which, as far as I know, has never yet been pub- 
lished) has neither author’s name nor date. I fear that it is hopeless to 
attempt to find a clue to the former. As for the latter, from internal 
evidence I am inclined to imagine that it was written about 1876, when 
the North Britons began again to erect statues to Prince Albert, fifteen 
years after his death.—ED. | 





Tue first delusion I will mention is that all North Britons are 
Scotsmen or Scots, when in truth the only Scots be those of the 
most northern parts, who indeed are Irish, and speak the Irish lan- 
guage, as I myself have heard them do. The Southrons, properly 
called Saxons by the Northern Irish, differ not from the English, 
excepting in a want of right Scandinavian blood, an infusion or trans- 
fusion of which has done much good to all the inhabitants of the 
southern parts of our island, being a blood apt to give ideas to each 
man’s individual brain, so that he is enabled to stand alone by himself 
without leaning on politician, priest, or parson, as is too much the 
manner of the North Briton. Of the origin of the modern North 
Briton, or, as he loveth to call himself, “ Scotchman,” we have not far 
to seek. It is little more than a man’s life ago that one of vast 
power and godlike invention, invented him all by himself, mixing up 
imperfect Irish with still more imperfect Saxon imaginings—for of 
history he knew but little, and cared less, outraging her after the 
manner of a very Bashi-Bazuk; as in the case of Amy Robsart, who 
would never have been considered or lied about at all had it not been 
for her pretty name, she being a crazy woman given to quarrel with 
her tailor and suspected of drink. He it was who invented this 
new nationality, which would properly be called Scott-land or the land 
of Walter Scott, its inventor, were there gratitude in North Britain. 
Be this as it may, from this non-historical mixture of his have arisen 
such fumes, mists, and mystification, that the whole brain of the 
North Briton, once a clear and bright one, has become so clouded and 
besmirched that he no longer knows himself—his place, his food, his 
dress, nay, not even the instrument on which he discourseth his 
music, by their right names or origins. Moreover, the more northern 
Scots, or Irishry, have from him got a method of despising their best 
friends the Southern Saxons, which is not only unseemly but un- 
grateful. Nay, so far has this ingratitude gone that I am credibly 
informed that, though those northern parts of Britain contain innu- 
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merable statues to him they call “ Albert the Good ”—who indeed was 
good, but did them but little—there exists not one to the honour of 
the late Duke of Cumberland, whom they even despitefully call 
“Billy the Butcher,” to whom they owe much of their prosperity, 
happiness, and escapement from savagery, he having caught them in 
a corner and knocked the nonsense out of them once and for ever, in 
that way they being happier than the Irish of Hibernia. 

But it is not of the old Scots and Saxons of North Britain that we 
have now to speak; they knew what they wanted, and had a very 
happy knack of getting it when occasion offered, without particularity. 
It is of the new, or composite Scotch, or Scottsman, and his delusions 
that we will discourse. And, indeed, these delusions are becoming so 
strong and so spread abroad by the writers of vain romances that, 
unless they be put down, civilisation may be arrested and we be 
returned to the state of our first parents or worse. That the North 
Briton may imagine that Haggis (being French) is national and pecu- 
liar is of small account; we can smell it from afar, and if we like it 
not (some likening it to a boiled bagpipe) avoid it, which is the last 
thing I myself should do, deeming it delectable. That he should 
dream that Andrea Ferrara’s broadswords were his “claymores” and 
were made in Scotland concerns me not, thanks to Peel his Police; 
that the bagpipes were originally invented in Scotland, and represent 
the national music I care not muchly for—they are rare, and will 
become rarer as civilisation advances, as discoursers of harmony, though, 
as authors affirm, they may still be used medicinally in some diseases ; 
but that a man of gentle blood should permit himself to walk into the 
presence of ladies of delicacy and decency with his upper lower limbs 
barely covered by an absurdity, which has no more to do with his 
position or nationality than a nose-ring or a scalp-lock, does, I must 
confess, anger me deeply. And so for the second North British delusion, 
the “ Kilt.” * 

When the Northern Scoto-Irish were first discovered they seem to 
have had but little clothing of any kind. Pinkerton informs us that 
Fordun, in the sixteenth century, only mentions the Highland people 
as “amictu deformis,” a term conveying the idea of a vague savage 
dress of skins, possibly their own. In ‘The Book of Dress,’ printed 
in Paris in 1562, the Highland woman is dressed in sheep and deer- 
skins, but this matters not much, for your Frenchman ever imagined 
more than he saw, and I am credibly informed that some of the 
daintiest dames of our own day wear the skins of the chamois or moun- 
tain goat next their own instead of clean linen, to give suppleness and 
grace to their movements, and to cause their outer garment to sit 
more trimly and closely. 


* There are good reasons for believing that this word is connected with 
the old Saxon “ kittel” or “ kiltel,” a petticoat.—Ep. 
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In 1652 the northern people generally went about with Plaids* 
about their middle, both men and women; they ploughed in their 
“ clocks,” probably the outer portion of the belted double plaid, which 
in bad weather used to be thrown over the head, as ancient women do 
in our own time, returning from church or chapel in foul weather. 
In 1679 Highlanders “ wear slashed doublets (whence gat they them ? 
by purchase or conveyance ?), commonly without breeches, only a 
plaid tied around their waists and thrown over one shoulder (which 
could hardly be done by any Highlander, gentle or simple, wearing a 
kilt), with short stockings to the gaitering place, their knees and 
part of their thighs being naked; but others have breeches and 
stockens all of a piece of plaid, wove close to their thighs.” 

Here we have a petticoat of some sort, but certainly no kilt, and 
the hose, trews or breeks. ‘Taylor, “ the water-poet,” tells us that in 
his time (James and Charles) shooting or hunting began in Scotland 
in August, much as in our own time, and it was the fashion for 
gentlemen when hunting to adopt the dress of the common folk.t 
“ As for their attire, any man of what degree whatsoever that comes 
amongst them, must not disdain to wear it, for if they do, they will 
disdain to hunt, or willingly to bring in their dogs. But if men be 

kind to them and be in their habit, they are conquered by kindness, 
and the sport will be plentiful.” Is not this, my reader, a true touch 
of the humour of the proud but kindly and warm-hearted Highlander ? 
—who, Taylor telleth us, in his time for the most part spoke nothing 
but—Irish. Now let us see what garb this was which so endeared 
their guests to them. 

“ Their habit is shoes, with but one sole apiece,t and stockens which 
they call ‘short hose,’} made of a warm stuff of divers colours, which 
they call Tartan. As for breeches, many of them, nor their forefathers, 
never wore any, but a jerkin of the same stuff their hose is of (which 
I deem a sort of long, non-buttoning frock-coat), their garters being 
haybands, or wreaths of hay or straw, with a plaid about their 
shoulders, which is a mantle of divers colours, of much finer and 


* Lesly, in 1596, is the first who mentions the modern Highland dress 
(not the kilt). Plaids are not tartans.—Ep. 

+ In March 1576 there were great complaints that “in Meggot-land, 
Eskdale Muir, and other parts near the border, where our sovereign lady’s 
progenitors were wont to have their chief pastime of hunting,” the deer 
were now slain with guns, not only by Scotsmen, but by Englishmen whom 
Scotsmen smuggled across the borders, “and this often at forbidden times.” 
How soon Elizabeth’s threat that she would make Scotland a hunting 
ground began to be fulfilled, which shows her sagacity.—Ep. 

t Probably deerskin brogues.—ED. 

§ It would be interesting to know whether these early people had the 
art of “turning the heel,” and making what we should now call a stocking ; 
or whether, like the Bavarian Highlander, the stocking was only a leg-piece 
without a foot.—EbD. 
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lighter stuff than their hose, with flat blue caps on their heads,* a 
handkerchief with two knots about their neck.” Yea marry, but no 
kilt! Here have we the dress of the baser sort, which was adopted 
by the gentles at times for their own amusement, seeing that they could 
not get it pleasantly without. In 1723 the Highland gentlemen 
were mightily civil and kindly at a fair at Crieff, as indeed we have 
ever found them everywhere. They were dressed in their slashed 
waistcoats and trouserings (which were breeches and stockings of one 
piece of striped stuff), a plaid for a cloak, and a blue bonnet. These 
gentlemen in slashed doublets and trouserings were attended by 
numerous retainers all in belted plaids, girt like a woman’s petticoat 
down to the knee, their thighs and half the leg all baret They had 
each their broadsword, and spake all Irish. No kilt here, and most 
certainly not on a gentleman. In 1715 the remoter Highlanders 
were only clothed in a long coat,f buttoned down to mid-leg. This 
information was given to Buchanan by the minister of Malmearns 
(the father of Professor Fergusson), who said that those Highlanders 
who joined the Pretender from the most remote parts were not 
dressed in party-coloured tartans, and had neither Plaid nor Philabeg. 
This is curious testimony, but hard to accept, as it argues that the 
Highlanders from the remoter parts were more civilised than others, 
having mastered the mystery of buttons. In the ancient ballad of 
‘Abraham Brown’ we have a trace of this habit, even then passing 
away, as do all things but delusions :— 


* Auld Abraham Brown is deed an’ gone. 
We ne’er sal see him more— 
He used to wear an auld plaid coat, 
All buttunt up pefore.” 


Strange to see how things ancient live in ballads! 

And now I approach a portion of my task which filleth me with 
fear, and did 1 not know that our good and gracious Queen (though 
some scurrilous knaves blench not to say that she over-favoureth the 
North Briton) would not suffer me to be hampered or oppressed for 
words spoken in all honesty, I would fain avoid it. Safer, perhaps, it 
will be for me to make a true Scot (albeit a Norman, as be most of 
the chieftains of the North) speak at first; and so let us hear what 
Sir John Sinclair sayeth in 1796 :— 

“Tt is well known that the philabeg§ was invented by ‘an English- 
man’ in Lochaber, about sixty years ago, who naturally thought his 


* Often with a steel lining.—Ep. 

t Le., they had tucked up the ends of the long belted plaid into the 
girdle. 

t Hibernian “Cota mohr” ?—Ep. 
§ Kilt.—Ep. 
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workmen would be more active in that light petticoat than in the 
belted plaid, and that it was more decent to wear it than to have no 
clothing at all, which was the case of some of those employed by him 
in cutting down the woods at Lochaber.” Not only was the inventor 
of this philabeg or kilt an Englishman, but his very English name 

hath been handed down to me. “One Thomas Rawlinson, an iron 
smelter,* and an Englishman, was the person who about or prior to 
A.D. 1728 introduced the philabeg or short kilt worn in the Highlands.” 
This fact is established in a letter from Evan Baillie of Aberachar, in 
the ‘Edinburgh Magazine’ for 1785, and in the ‘Culloden Papers.’ 

The earliest dress of the Highlander consisted of a large woollen 
wrapper, extending from the shoulder to about the knees, in one piece ; 
when Rawlinson’s men, finding this garment inconvenient, separated 
the lower part from the upper, so that they might when heated throw 
off the upper and leave the lower, which thus became the philabeg, or 

short kilt. Another account says that, many of his men having 
nothing on but the plaid or mand, he persuaded them to wind it 

round their waists, and stick a skewer therein to keep it fast ; and this, 
in my belief, is the true origin of the kilt. Strange that to an 
Englishman the Scots should not only owe the garment they deem 
national, but to him also they should owe the knowledge of the art of 
working at all! 

The belted plaid of which we have been hearing was a sensible 
garment enough. In a print at Belvoir Castle are depicted two. 
Highlanders who were out with the Pretender in the 45. They wear 
a double plaid petticoat, descending nearly to the ankle, the outer part 
of which they were in the habit of turning over their heads in foul 
weather, after the manner of ancient females reckless of their ankles, 
or of younger ones who fear not criticism. When in action they 
tucked theso same petticoats into the sustaining belt the best way 
they could. 

Pennant, who was a careful observer, and much to be depended on 
in matters not too grave, saw garments (if indeed they may be called 
garments, seeing how little wit or decency goeth to the framing of 
them) of this fashion worn by the Northern Irish in the year 1790. 
“ Their Brechan or Plaid consists of twelve or thirteen yards of a narrow 
stuff wrapped round the middle, and reaches to their knees. It is 
often fastened round the middle with a belt, and is then called ‘ Brechan 
feil” but in cold weather (mark this, my masters) is long enough to 
wrap round the body from head to feet.” I would fain see the High- 
land soldiers of our gracious Queen performing this manceuvre on a 
foul field-day in Hyde Park, with their kilts !—and this is often their 
only covering, not only within doors, but on the open hills during the 

* Possibly the cutting down of the Lochaber woods was for smelting 
purposes.—Eb. 
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whole night. “It is frequently fastened to the shoulders with a pin, 
often of silver, and before with a brotche, like the Fibula of the 
Romans ;” which like enough it often was, for whence could such 
poor knaves get such rare goldsmiths’ work, but from the stores the 
Vikinger had harried from the southern parts ? 

Pennant also saw the gentleman walking about in his “ truis,” 
breeches and stockings made of one piece. He also knew that the 
“ feilbeg,” or little plaid reaching to the knees, was a modern substi- 
tute for the old belted plaid, being found to be less cumbersome, 
particularly in action, when the Highlanders “used to tuck the Breachan 
into their girdles ;” if, indeed, they fought not stark naked, as was often 
the case. 

But why should I multiply testimonies against this ever-waxing 
folly, though waning garment? It pleaseth the vain and foolish, 
who ever will be in the majority, and he who thinketh he hath a 
trim leg (as do indeed most) believeth that it graceth him in the 
sight of the maidens, though from its eburnean whiteness it do 
gleam and twinkle like the waving of bunches of tallow candles, and 
the knees be soft and white as though but little praying were done on 
them. ‘The ancient Irish, both of North Britain and Hibernia, were 
not so, but manly, Nature compensating them for their want of 
skill in tailoring, by covering their legs with growths, tufts, nay very 
fells of hair, for the most part of a red colour, from whence they got 
the name of “redshanks,” “ red-haughs,” and such like fancies, many 
of which may hardly be mentioned here. 

And so enough and too much of this foolish kilt, which was in- 
vented by an Englishman, no long time ago, and which, had it been 
as old as King Brute himself, was never the dress of a Highlander of 
gentle blood; nay, I do verily think that George the Fourth of pious 
memory was the first approach to a gentleman who wore the kilt in 
public, not for lack of better garments, but from a desire to please the 
baser sort; as I have heard some say that when they went to the 
North for their recreation, as the manner is, they bought them tartan 
waistcoats of gorgeous colours, to conciliate the natives, but I fear me 
more from a vain longing to imitate the Peacock his pride, than from 
any thought of the poor Irishry. Never yet have I seen the picture of 
a Highland gentleman, or man of gentle blood of the olden time, 
depicted in either kilt or belted plaid, though for the most part these 
pictures be so drawn (possibly for cheapening of the Limner) that one 
may hardly see whether the original weareth anything below the 
waist or no. When I do so, he always weareth the comely and 
ancient trews, trousers, braccee, or breeks, which become mightily a 
lithe and limber leg, such as the Irish of Scotland are wont to have, 
being in that respect, as in many others, superior to their Hibernian 
fellows, who are wont to be mightily big in the calf and large in the 
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foot—more useful in a chairman than graceful in a gentleman. Though, 
indeed, the Irish of Ireland do wittily excuse the largeness of their 
women’s feet, saying in their tongue (which they call “ broughe,” or 
brogue), “Shure it gives Biddy a foine hould on the flure!” (Surely it 
giveth Bridget a strong hold on the floor)—which is in that country, 
Iam told by travellers, much the same as the rest of the surface of the 
earth, only dirtier. 

And so to end the matter, the ancient Scots or Irish wore the petticoat, 
when they had nothing better to wear, like all savage nations, and 
the wearing of which by the French peasants of the baser sort did get 
them the name of “sans culottes,” or men so low and brutal that they 
had not the invention of breeches. And it were as wise for the Duke 
of Vallambrosa to walk on the boulevards of Paris without his panta- 
loons, imagining he was in the garb of his ancestors, as for a Scottish 
gentleman to go into society in either the kilt or belted plaid. Nay, 
even wiser would it be for an ancient Irishman, like my Lord Dun- 
raven (who loveth his ancestry and hath done much for their history), 
to go to court in a saffron shirt and a thick shock of hair, and nothing 
else,* than for a Campbell (Italian, Di Campobello), a Drummond 
(Hungarian), a Sinclair (Norman, Saint Clair), or a Gower (English), 
to wear the invention of an Englishman, deeming it the garb of his 
ancestors, and of his ancient nation. 

It were curious to notet how the “stocken,” so often mentioned by 
our author, shows an awakening in the brains of these Northern Irish, 
though not sufficiently extended to cause him to stitch his petticoat 
between his legs, and so form the first idolon or imagery of trousers. 
The earlier and more perfect savage, not having had, or having lost, 
the only aboriginal pocket, the pouch of the strange beast opossum, 
sticketh his knife and other cherished articles behind his ear, or in a 
slit cut in that organ ; a remembrance of which custom we may trace in 
the clerks of London in our own day, who artfully utilise the cartilage 
of their ears for the holding of pens, which caused one wittily to say— 


“ Before all things fear 
Pen behind ear.” 


As to say, one who would take note and write down whatever ear 
heard, to the scath of the speaker, for as the grammar sayeth : 


* Litera scripta manent.” 


* “The ancient ‘ glibbe’ 


Montrose wore the truis.”—GRANT. 

+ “It is curious to mark,” to*use our author’s phrase, the difference 
between the putting on of the female and the male petticoat. The former, 
I am told, is always first placed over the head and so downwards, whilst 
the Highlander got into his from the feet, and drew it upwards, as if he 
had some foreshadowing of its future transformation into breeches.—ED. 
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As indeed they do, whereof cometh much damages and breaches and 
woe to the unwary, eheu! Dut we were better to return to our hose. 
With the stocking came the first purse. To this day travellers of 
the baser sort seeking eleemosynary lodging are wont to insert their 
money in their hose, feigning to have none ; and the ancient Irish stuck 
his skean, knife or joctileg, into his stocking, having nowhere else to 
put it, unless he had bound it round his arm, in the Nubian manner. 
After the fashion of aboriginals, however, he carried out the idea to 
extremes, without thought of usefulness or regard to tradition, and 
now he walketh about with not only a knife in his stocking (not to 
draw in deadly peril, as his ancestors did, and as the Spanish women 
of certain parts do now, wearing a ‘navaja’ bravely in their garters, as 
many have seen and some felt), but also a fork,* as if such a thing 
was known, even in South Britain, before the time of honest Tom 
Coryat, who brought one with him from Italy, and used at court, 
to the great mirth and marvel of the courtiers of good King James 
the First, no fork having been seen in England before that one. 
Strange that they who (when they had nothing to eat) derided us 
South Saxons (who had) as “ Pock-puddings,” should carry with them, 
even into the houses of the great, such things as are commonly pro- 
vided for guests, as fearing to miss their meat for lack of tackle! 

But as soon as one devil is laid, so riseth up another. As Roger 
Bacon his clerk, breaking the broomstick, did find that he had two 
fiends instead of one to contend with, so is.it with these “ Delusions.” 
No sooner have I exposed the folly of the form of the kilt, than I 
have to demonstrate the absurdity of its colour ; and so for the delusion 
of the Tartan. 

North Britons for the most part believe that each Clan or division 
of them has had, from time immemorial, certain sets, patterns or 
varieties of colouring on their clothes, to distinguish one from the 
other; nay, they delude themselves that these strange, and not un- 
seldom beautiful, variegations, as we now see them, were in the earliest 
times the products of their simple looms and innocent dye-stuffs. 
Much is doubtless done in India by the simplest loom, and fair work 
wrought by the cunning of the hand-worker, but that the tints of the 
tartans, as we now see them, were produced by the three simple dye- 
stuffs known to the ancient Highlanders seemeth unto us utterly 
impossible. 

These three dyes were, black, from the roots of the water-lily ; red, 
which they extracted from a moss or lichen found on rocks by the 
seaside, which some call “ cudbear ;” and yellow, which they obtained 
from the roots or stalks of the heather. As we have already heard, 
the Irish from the remoter districts (where antiquity would have 
most lingered) were not dressed in party-coloured tartan. And 


* In 1716 Sir Hugh Campbell of Cawdor had only “ane silver fork.” —Ep. 
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Buchanan tells us that their plaids were brown. Lesly also says that 
in 1576 the tartan was exclusively confined to the use of persons of 
rank, 

. These tartan colours and patterns are indeed of no antiquity what- 
ever, having been brought from the Low Countries first in the fifteenth 
century, probably deriving their name from the ships in which they 
were conveyed, a tartan being a small and handy vessel, with one 
lateen (or latin) sail, and a bowsprit for a forward jib or staysail. 

The first mention of tartan occurs in the “ accompts” of James the 
Third, 1474, and seems to have passed from England ; for the “ rouge 
tartain” in the statutes of the Order of the Bath in the time of 
Edward the Fourth, is surely red tartan cloth with red stripes of 
various shades. 

A worthy cadet of the ancient house of Sutherland wrote in the 
seventeenth century a most delectable book, which he intituled, ‘A 
Genealogical Historie of the Earls of Sutherland,’ a book replete 
with true and trusty history of the northern parts and their inhabi- 
tants, and indeed almost the only one on these subjects, of any great 
value, as far as my knowledge goeth. In this book he tells us that 
in ancient times the colouring of the garments of his people was sad 
and sober, but that quantities of bright and gaudy goods being 
imported from abroad, they were eagerly bought up by the simple 
people, who rejoiced exceedingly in their new-fangled bravery. But 
after a time they found them inconvenient for their daily work and 
pastimes, which consisted principally of the laying of ambushes for the 
cutting of each other’s throats, or worse, and the hunting of the red- 
deer ; both which things requiring secrecy and inconspicuosity, these 
bright and gaudy colours bewrayed them to their enemies and their 
game. Wisely then they relinquished them and returned to their old 
garments, which were of ‘‘a sad Hadder colour ;” I presume heather 
colour, which soft and pleasant blending of hues was produced by the 
three simple dyes already mentioned. This colour is still popular in 
the wiser districts of that most delectable land, delectable in that no 
land yieldeth so much and so noble recreation to the hunter and fisher ; 
no, not in all this round world, as I myself, who have tried many, can 
truly and heartily say. Pity that so fair a land, and so true and 
trusty a folk, should be stained with delusions unworthy the fantasies 
of a maid that eateth chalk! 

Of the delusions of the North Britons concerning their fool we 
have nowadays but litile need to speak, they having as fair meat and 
good cooks as any in the world. Indeed I think their women have 
naturally a happy knack and dexterity in cookery, which they may 
have derived from their great and long connection with the French 
nation, who were perforce constrained to cloak their foul meat with 
fair sauce. From this, also, it arises that many dishes which the 
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Scotch believe to be national and peculiar are French and foreign, as 
the Haggis, which word is a corruption of the French hachis, or hash, 
probably from the meat being minced small with a hachette, or chopper.* 
This, in the North, is boiled in the stomach of a sheep, but in the 
ancient receipts for it, both in the French and English tongues, the 
mawe or stomach of a fallow-buck is ordered to be used, stuffed 
with his umbles and fair spices, and no mention made of mutton. In 
Master Lacy’s ‘ Wyl Buck his testament, Imprinted at London by 
Willyam Copeland,’ we have a most exquisite receipt for the making of 
‘‘ Venaison Haggis,” and there the curious in these matters may see it 
and try it by experience; and methinks it would prove a mighty 
savoury dish. Other traces of the French influence have the Scotch 
in dishes which they fancy Scottish, as certain cates, called by them 
“ petticoat-tails,” which I am informed by a right noble lady of the 
Clan Campbell meaneth “ Les petites gatelles,” or “ little cakes.” Also 
they are wont to speak of an “ashett” or assiette of meat; but 
most curious, although they use the French “ gigot” when speaking 
of a leg of mutton, they retain the old Saxon “ flesher” for a butcher, 
which latter word we South Saxons took from the Norman-Frerch. 
Whence it arises that a man in the northern parts called “ Fletcher ” 
deriveth that name from one of his ancestors having been a butcher, 
whereas the Fletchers of the South derive theirs from one of their 
ancestors having been of the mystery of “ fléchiers,” or arrow-makers, 
a craft which, when there was no other artillery, must have been a 
respected one, and of greater state than the butcher ; and so let these 
Fletchers of both sides of the Border look to it for precedence. 

It were base to call the fancies of the Scotch, in the matter of drink, 
delusions, for their drinks be now all noble, and they themselves most 
true and trusty knights of the seven-hooped pot, as beseemeth the 
countrymen of the only man who could ever translate the works of 
Master Frangois Rabelais. Still the drink of the Scotchman differeth 
much from that of the ancient Scot, who in olden times was wont to 
content himself, when he wanted a chirruping cup, with a chopinet of 
twopenny, a thin beer in nowise to be compared with those stout and 
sturdy ales which do so warm the cockles of the hearts of all who 
visit North Britain nowadays. Whiskey, or usquebaugh, being a liquor 
distilled or passed over in an alembic, must needs be modern, the art of 
distillation being itself modern and discovered by the Moors of Spain, 
to whom we owe much, both spirituous and spiritual, much more, 


* The food of the Highlanders was not thought much of by their 
Southern compatriots, if we may believe the old song : 


“'There’s naught in the Hielands but syboes an’ leeks, 
An’ lang-leggit gallants, gaun wanting the breeks.”—Eb. 


t Chopin, or choppe, French.—Ep. 
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indeed, than to those lazy rogues of monks who, in our own days, be 
so much overthought of. 

It is said by some that the earlier whiskey was distilled from thyme, 
mint, anise, and other fragrant herbs, but as Boethius (de moribus Scot.) 
says that it was taken in moderation, there must be some mistake some- 
where, for this suiteth not to the modern whiskey. I read that in 
the olden time they brewed a “heather ale,” by mixing two-thirds of 
the tops of young heather with one of malt, which remindeth one of that 
excellent drink brewed by Captain Cook, in the new-found island of 
New Zealand, for his sailors—the “ tee-tree” resembling much the 
heather. Some say that the secret of the heather-ale was lost when 
the Picts were conquered by the Scots ; and there is a tale of one man 
permitting his son to be slain, that he alone remaining with the secret 
might be slain too, and so the mystery lost for ever ; but I do not think 
the Scot was ever the man to lose the receipt for good liquor, and, 
indeed, what I have written above shows that he did not, though but 
known to few. 

Still whiskey was known a long time ago, and had got into Aber- 
deenshire in 1616, where it produced its usual symptoms, now better 
known. A magistrate of that day tells us that he had two men 
brought before him for abusing themselves by an extraordinary drink- 
ing of aqua vite; and somewhere about the same time the Earl of 
Sutherland and his menie were surprised in Glen Loth by a storm, 
which imperilled many, but lost none save the harper, who, having 
store of usquebaugh, did perish in the snow.* 

Sir Robert Gordon putteth a side-note to this, which shows how 
little the peculiar properties of distilled waters were known in his time: 
“ Usquebaugh is a fainting liquor in travel.” Strange that the first 


recorded victim to whiskey should have been a harper! But as the 
old Scotch song says— 


“ Just as the piper drinks 
So drank the harper! 
Drank wi’ nods, an’ winks, an’ blinks, 
Spite of saint or carper.” 


In the matter of the delusion that the Bagpipes are the national 
instrument of North Britain, and peculiarly appertain to that land, we 
shall not have much trouble. Every traveller knoweth that he findeth 
them everywhere in the old world, and every reader that they were in 
use in South Britain as late, at least, asthe time of Captain Cook, who 
tells us that on encountering certain “salvages,” he caused bagpipes 
and fifers to play and the drums to beat. The first two they did not 
regard, but the latter caused some little attention to them. A strange 


* General Wade, when he was making those roads which would have 


so astonished us had we seen them before they existed, treated his men 
after extra work with Husque.—Eb. 
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savage indeed, and a bold, who was not moved in some manner by the 
first skirling of the pipes! In the days of good Queen Bess and the 
“later James,” the pipes were common in England, and the pipers of 
Lincolnshire were considered very eminent in their art, the millers 
being particularly addicted to them,* either from their having spare 
time for practice whilst their corn was a-grinding, or from the clatter 
and clapper of the mill somewhat abating the noisomeness of the 
noise. In those days it was the custom for English squires and 
wealthy yeomen to hire two of these bagpipers about Christmas or 
Yule-time to play for the dancing of their hinds and serving-folk. 

The pipes may be seen strangely played once only in the year in 
the island of Malta, these being cunningly made out of a whole pig’s 
skin, all, his legs but two being sealed up, and pipes put into the 
others, whereby, by squeezings and puffings, they produce sounds of a 
scrannel and midriff-rending nature; the meaning of which they 
understand not themselves, nor the gesticulations, puflfings, and pran- 
cings which the player maketh, and which remind one mightily of the 
vain glories of a Highland piper in full blast. This is an early and, 
I think, very ancient form of bagpipe; but a still earlier one may be 
sometimes seen in the city of Rome, where one man shrieketh on a 
clarinet whilst the other droneth and rowteth out of a bag. ‘is 

I would fain believe that our pipes arose from one of these rogues 
being spirited away, and so the other forced to play both parts him- 
self; and may the foul fiend soon return for him also! In Greece 
and in Spain, in the mountains of furthest Ind, and amongst the Celts 
of Brittany, do we find the bagpipe. Nay, even in Germania is it 
known, where they call it for shortness, after their manner, Constan- 
tinopolitanische Dudelsackpfeife, feigning to have derived it from the 
Turk, who, indeed, is far too sober and sedate to tolerate such skirling! 
When the bagpipes reached the Northern Irish I knownot; it is certainly 
not ancient amongst them, their earliest instrument being the “ clair- 
shaw,’ or metal-stringed harp. Men, indeed, who are learned in these 
things have assured me that there exist to this day tunes which 
cannot in any way be rendered by the pipes, but only by the Jews’ 
or jaws-harp, which Pennant, indeed, believes to be very ancient in 
the North, though too subtle an instrument, me thinketh, for their 
invention. 

The earliest notice of the bagpipes in the far North ¢ I have yet met 
with is on an ancient chimney-piece at Cawdor Castle (oh, sweet 


* See Chaucer's ‘Miller of Trumpington,’ also Shakespear, passim, and 
Robert Armin’s ‘ Nest of Ninnies,’ 1608.—Ep. 

+-They were in the North in 1627, and in 1640 Lord Ancram writes to 
Lord Lothian, “that every company of Covenanters had a piper,” and that 
he “ thought they were as good as drummers.”—Eb. 
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haven of refuge for the weary !), dated 1510, where is depicted a cat 
in one corner playing on them; but as there is another cat in the 
other corner, playing on the violin, and two mermaids below, playing 
on harps, to say nothing of two apes performing on clarinets, we can 
hardly claim this as a proof of their exceptional nationality. More- 
over, as on the same stone are depicted two foxes smoking tobacco- 
pipes, and two gentlemen, in the garb of Charles the Second his time, 
coursing the hare, I doubt me the sculpture is newer than the date. 
In 1590 I find recorded the existence in the north country of “ organs 
and regals, hautboy and harp, lutes, viols, and virginals, with 
‘gitterns maist jucunduous, trumpets and timbrels, leisters and sum- 
phions, with clarche, pipe and clarion,” a most delectable noise of 
music—but nevet a bagpipe! 

The last modern Scottish delusion—at least the last we intend to 
handle at the present—is that the Andrea Ferrara broadsword is the 
ancient clay mohr, or big two-handed sword,* and that it was in any way 
connected with Scottish manufacture, armament, or nationality in the 
old time.t Andrea Ferrara, though by his name we might write 
him down an Italian, was a famous sword cutler of Zaragoza, in 
Spain, circa 1500, who, as far as I know, was the only one who in 
those times stamped his name on his blades, thus showing his own 
high confidence in his own handiwork, the other masters being content 
with trade-marks, the most famous of which in England was the 
“ Fox,” from whence, in the older English authors, the sword is often 
called a “ Fox,” as Pistol sayeth, “or else thou dieth at point of Fox.” 
So high was the reputation of Andrea Ferrara, that amongst many 
other things in the dowry of Catherine of Arragon were swords of his 
make. “ Particularmente (sayeth Ponzi) espadas de grande estima- 
ction, enténces, con la marca de la Osa, el perillo, y con el nombre de 
Andreas Ferrara, célebre artifice, de Zaragoza.” This is simple 
evidence, and surely no man would be vain enough to suppose that so 
great a master would leave the sweet civilisation of Zaragoza to 
hammer swords in half-barbarous North Britain. There were cer- 
tainly swords forged in the North by base varlets, and not only swords, 
but trade-marks ; and I have seen many blades bearing the honoured 
name of Andrea Ferrara, which were baser than the basest Provant 
rapier ; nay, some even bearing the similitude of the old English Fox 


* Macpherson’s (he of the ’Rant) sword was, and probably may still be, 
at Lord Fife’s, at Duff House. It was a double-handed one.—Ep. 

+ One of the most wonderful absurdities connected with this Scottish 
Andrea? Ferrara iegend may be seen at Savernake Park, in Wiltshire, 
where is a broadsword with his name on it, but also— 


“This is the sword that once was borne 
By Robert Bruce at Bannockburn ”—i.e., in 1314! 
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mark, by the side of this name, a conjunction of signs which could 
never have occurred without knavery.* 

But how gat these Andrea Ferrara blades into North Britain?t I 
believe somewhat in this wise. In the earlier days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the ordinary weapon of an Englishman, gentle or simple, was a 
broadsword and target; towards the end of her reign that honest 
weapon, which gave much delight in the settling of quarrels with but 
little danger (like our ancient boxing, now scorned by each knavish 
lawyer magistrate, to the production of much murder and homicide), 
was replaced, first by the rapier and dagger, the latter for warding the 
blow, and afterwards by the deadly thrusting rapier, to the great 
scath and sorrow of many a gallant gentleman, and many a weeping 
widow and orphan. The introducer of this Spanish and Papistical 
tool was as base as it itself was bloody, being none other than Roland 
Yorke (ill friend to poor George Gascoigne), who, with that other 
desperate traitor Sir William Stanly (foul blot on fair name), betrayed 
and delivered for money unto the Spaniards the town of Deventer and 
the sconce of Zutphen, in the Low Countries, in 1587. 

The man armed with broadsword and target had small chance of 
his life against these long thrusting rapiers, and gradually even 
honest men were compelled to adopt them for their own safety, but 
reluctantly, as worthy Sam Rowlands says in 1604: 


* Of sword and dagger I have little skill, 
Rapier I never wore, and never will.” 


And it were curious to mark how Sir John Falstaff's armament 
changes as he declines in grace; he being at first in some decency of 
repute and company, with his two or three followers and his sword 
and target ; later on, deboshed and debased in the knavish company of 
nymmers { and filchers, with his rapier and dagger; and, last of all, 
with but himself and skirted page, who beareth his thrusting rapier. 
“God’s rest to thee, good Sir John! Thou wert a good man ill 
guided, as many of us be! and thou hast caused more happiness than 
scaith, which is more than most men can say!” § 

So, the honest broadsword being driven out of the southern parts of 
Britain, it had to go somewhere, and it went to the N orth, with a deal 


* Mr. Nasmyth, of the steam hammer and the moon, tells me that this 
Fox mark was an ancient brand for Swedish iron of remarkable excel- 
lency.—Eb. 

+ The old weapon of the Highlander was the stabbing dirk, from a foot 
to a foot and a half long. There is much reason to suppose that the sword, 
with the clay mohr and the broadsword, were of late introduction.—Eb. 

t Is “nymm” a name derived from the German “nehmen,” to take or 
‘convey P—Ep. 

§ Mr. Calvert believes Falstaff to have been a coward, which is utter 
nonsense. 
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of old iron, followed closely, however, by the rapier ; for, in 1611, 
Craig tells us, speaking of his countrymen : 
“The sword at thy back was a great black blade, 
With a great basket hilt of iron made, 


But now a long rapier doth hang by thy side, 
And huffingly doth this bonny Scot ride.” 


In fine, as the bagpipe was driven northwards out of England by the 
refined and delicate strains of Johannes Cooprario* and Alfonso 
Ferrabosco, those sweet Italian masters, so was the honest but rude 
broadsword of Andrea Ferrara driven in the same direction by the 
more deadly and delicate Spanish weapon. And now, both having 
gone as far north as they can, both must cease, having no farther to 
go, and no southern country willing to receive either of them again. 
Indeed, one hath already gone, after doing as great deeds of daring 
in the hands of gallant men as ever were done by weapon. And let 
us not forget that in Northern Scottish hands it won the last fight 
which will probably ever be won by foot swordsmen against soldiers 
armed with musket and firelock. 

And so, with hearty hoping that North Britons will not take 
huffe nor snuffe at these kindly criticisms from one who loveth them 
and their land, but will bear with me as a kindly chirurgeon who 
hurteth them only for their good, I will say farewell, fearing, however, 
that these delusions be, as Philocrates his mottoe sayeth, 

“ ScorcHED AND NOT KILT.” 


* Johannes Cooprario, however, was none other than simple John Cooper, 
so early had the humbug of Italianizing names begun; his being, I fancy, 
about the earliest —Ep. 














Che Story of a Life. 


A CHILD in a nursery crying—a boy in a cricket-field “ out !”— 

A youth for a phantasy sighing—a man with a fit of the gout— 3 
A heart dried up, and narrowed—a task repeated in vain— 

A field ploughed deep and harrowed, but bare and barren of grain. 


Some sense of experience wasted, of counsel misunderstood, 


Of pleasure, bitter when tasted, and pain that did him no good. 
Some sparks of sentiment perished—some flashes of genius lost— 

A torrent of false love cherished—a ripple of true love crossed. 

Some feeble breasting of trouble, to glide again with the stream— 

In principle void as a bubble—in purpose vague as a dream. 

A future hope half-hearted, for dim is the future now 

That the triple cord has parted, and death is damp on the brow. | 
And a debt is to pay by the debtor—a doctor, a lawyer, a nurse ; 9 
A feeling he should have been better, a doubt if he could have been | 


While the ghostly finger traces its ghostly message of doom, 
And a troop of ghostly faces pass on in a darkened room ; 
With ghostly shapes to beckon, and ghostly voices to call, 


And the grim recorder to reckon, and add the total of all. 

The sum of a life expended—a pearl in a pig-trough cast— 

A comedy played and ended—and what has it come to at last ? 

The dead man propped on a pillow—the journey taken alone— 

The tomb with an urn and a willow, and a lie carved deep in the 











G. J. Wayte-MEtvitte. 
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Hed Sndiana. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


IV. 


INDIAN IMPUDENCE. 


Ir we survey mankind, from the Guinea-coast negro to the highest . 


type of the Indo-European gentleman, we find that it admires and 
covets a certain virtue, which, according to its class, it calls sass, 
brass, cheek, coolness, imperturbability, self-possession, sang-froid, 
self-control, and dignity. There are many terms for this Protean 
gift among morials, and as many different views as to its meaning ; 
the highest social degree, however, or that of the true gentleman, 
having the only word which comprises what is good in all, on the 
principle, I suppose, that while there are many tongues for common 
mortals—multz terricolis lingue—there is but ccelestibus una—only 
one for “nice people.” But the true radical distinction underlying 
the whole is that with the man of best culture, or best moral, it is a 
result of many good qualities and much experience, coming entirely 
of itself, while with the electrotypes of mankind it is a single cause 
or an independent accomplishment. Now, the European familiar with 
London Assurance Society, in its varied forms of cool captains, and 
brazen idols of novels, clubs, and mess-rooms, is greatly mistaken if 
he believes that he has observed from these anything approaching 
the intensity with which the mere accomplishment of cool impudence 
influences people in other parts of the world, the truth being, that it 
increases in due ratio as we descend to the savage. Many years ago 
some illustrious apostle of Priggery—I know not who—picked up or 
promulgated its gospel in the compact utterance, “ Nonchalance is 
the Corinthian ornament of a gentleman,” since which time all the 
vast number of “ very gentleman-/ike men” have striven to pronounce 
the word and do the thing correctly. 

The lower-class American, realizing the possibility of rising some 
day at least to the Legislature, and certain that he is born to com- 
mand something of his neighbour's property, vid the taxes, cultivates 
“cheek” continually. For this reason he courts the terrible ordeal 
of newspaper notoriety, that he may become thereby case-hardened 
as a candidate, and plays poker, not for the lucre of gain, but that 
he may acquire that utter disregard of all human opinion, and the 
unlimited brass which this fascinating game is suppcsed to impart. 
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Politics and poker are in America, in fact, inseparable in the minds of 
that class who believe in their souls that the highest diplomacy is 
only a synonym for unlimited cheek, and that mere self-possession is 
all-sufficient to carry the most ignorant fellow triumphantly through 
the best society in the world. They cultivate it at every odd instant 
of leisure in the oddest ways. Thus I have seen two apparently 
respectable men on casually meeting go with exquisite skill through 
all the phases of greeting, of accidental grim remark and quick re- 
joinder, fierce retort, and fiery abuse, until just at the instant when 
the entranced and enchanted bystanders expected the flash of the 
revolver, the two enraged disputants clasped hands cordially, and, 
standing bolt upright side by side, burst out with one accord but with 
the greatest gravity into the popular song:— , 


“Tf you belong—to Gideon’s band 
Then here’s my heart—and here’s my hand. 
*Twixt you and me—I really think 
It’s pretty nigh time—to take a drink.” 


Which was speedily done with much admiring aid. These men were 
probably in strict training for “‘ Something in the Fall ”’—election. 

But just as much as the lower-class American surpasses all Euro- 
peans in assiduously cultivating coolness and impudence; for, unlike 
the Irishman, he is not born to it ; so far is he surpassed by the Indian, 
who combines in this, natural gifts of the very highest order with 
careful instruction from his very cradle—or lashing-board. If he 
squalls when rocking by-by from the tree-top as the wind blows, he 
is kindly allowed to squall-—his first lesson in life being that nobody 
minds his noise, and his first reflection that he in return will mind 
nobody’s. As he grows older, his parents and friends all by example 
and precept impress it on his mind that to be as impassive and inex- 
pressive in face as a mud-turtle, is to prove his mental superiority to 
white men. Now, it is absolutely impossible that any man holding a 
weapon so potent in jokes and sells, should not use or abuse it, and the 
anecdotes of the Indians of the Eastern States show that they were 
especially fond of exercising this demure impudence in religious 
matters. 

Many years ago, for instance, there lived in a small village in Mas- 
sachusetts a specimen of the old Natick stock, commonly known as 
“Injun Ben.” A very slouchy, wood-chucky, loaferish, whisky- 
exploring hanger-on to society was this Benjamin—with no eye to 
literature beyond a paper of tobacco, and no ideal beyond lying drunk 
in a barn, and in all about as important a member of the community 
as a poor nigger’s dog. But every mill-pond has its storms, and one 
day there was a religious revival, or camp-meeting, in the village, at 
which Ben observed that people almost as humble as himself became 
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the lions of the hour in consequence of the awful anxiety which they 
displayed about their souls. From this time he began to pay evening 
visits to the village clergyman, who welcomed this most unexpected 
and curious convert, and greatly rejoiced at having “rescued another,” 
while the Indian, in return, one night expressed with solemn joy his 
assurance, “ Me no go Hobamoko ;*—Injun soul save—all right.” 

The next day after this affecting scene the good old clergyman was 
riding along slowly, and probably reflecting on his convert. It was a 
warm, scarlet-orange summer evening, relieved by a now-and-then 
breeze-puff from the ocean which shimmered far away as the last sun- 
rays shone below the wild hills, among which the Minister was wend- 
ing his way, on his old white horse. Walls of great loose stones 
connecting enormous licheny rocks, tree and vine-clad, bordered the 
road. All at once in an angle or corner of these rocks, but close to 
the path, the clergyman saw something which made his heart groan. 
There on his blanket, and over a pile of pebbles, lay Injun Ben “ drunk 
as a biled owl”—pickled through and through with that kind of 
whisky which is warranted to kill at sight—man, woman, or beast ; 
in fact, anything killable, except an Indian. 

The Minister bent over the backslider, let fall a tear, sighed, and 
departed. In conversion, as in aboriginal warfare, every scalp counts, 
the infant’s as much as the brave’s. There was no sign of con- 
sciousness on the part of the fallen one, and the good man rode on. 
But he was scarcely a rod from the spot when his ear was struck with 
a guttural grunt, which was solemnly and impressively repeated. 
Turning his head, he saw the Indian maintaining himself with the 
greatest difficulty in a sitting posture, and gazing sternly at his friend, 
as if from the height of some great idea, while he beckoned to him as 
one haying authority. Slowly rode the Minister back, and paused 
again. 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian; “ you know dat little business me 
talk you "bout lass night ?” 

“ Yes, Benjamin, I do know,” was the reply. “ It was about your 
salvation.” 

“ Yes,” grunted the unabashed. “ Me ’clude to let dat little busi- 
ness go. Injun soul,’ he added, with a patronizing smile, as if wish- 
ing to diminish the clergyman’s disappointment, “Injun soul berry 
poor concern—small ’fair—no great matter anyhow !” 

And the clergyman went his way, convinced that if impudence ever 
had an incarnation, it was in the person of Injun Ben. 

Now in the neighbouring village of Wocketty-quock, there dwelt 
yet two other Indians, Sam Coffee and Reuben Pease, a little more 
valuable as members of society, since they worked on farms more 
frequently, and were rather of the class known as Cider Indians, in 
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contradistinction to those who were exclusively of the whisky per- 
suasion. Yet, like Ben, they were firmly convinced, even to the 
very main springs of their mental apparatus, that cool cheek was the 
noblest of arts, and cider perfect nectar. I wonder, by the way, that 
no author seems to have remarked that when people do take to this 
form of the original tree of knowledge, they worship it with perfect 
and undivided devotion, caring for nothing else to drink. Those, for 
instance, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, who follow what they grandly 
call Apple-wine, and the modern Normans, or the men of Devon, 
though closely tempted by Hock, Claret, and good ale, remain ever 
faithful to the malum in se. 

Through the strange and fitful channels by which Indian news— 
like gipsy—travels, Sam had heard that Ben, far away, was regularly 
visiting the Minister, and spending his evenings in grand society. 
Now Sam was not only ambitious, but thirsty, and he knew that the 
Minister of his village had a remarkable orchard, and from it cider 
beyond belief. Ai! how Sam recalled with delight the mugs which 
he had occasionally received at the parsonage, after doing a ‘chore’ of 
wood-chopping on a hot day. And I may here pause to say that the 
very first recollection which I have of ever seeing a thirsty soul toss 
off a stunning long drain of good liquor, and then giving a hearty 
long grunt of intense satisfaction, was when I, as a very small boy, 
beheld one of my uncle’s “Injun ” farm-hands take in a mighty mug 
of cider. 

Now Sam managed so well that he, too, in due time established 
himself as a visitor. in. his clergyman’s study, and, having more tact 
than Ben, so contrived that the conferences over his soul lasted for a 
long time. It is possible that as he put a higher value on it than 
the current magket rate, as established by Benjamin, he required more 
bargaining. But, as may be supposed, these mysterious visits were 
not unnoted of Reuben. 

“Why do you go to the Minister’s so often ?” he inquired one night 
of his friend, in their peculiar dialect of that ocean-like tongue, the 
long and deep-rolling Algonquin. 

“ To talk,” was the reply. 

“ And what do you talk ?” 

“ Genesis, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Exodus, and ‘’Pocraphy.’” 

“ Huugh! Say it over. What else?” 

“ Peter, Timothy, Jonah, Ananias, and Leviticus.” 

“ What else ?” 

“Babylon, Moses, Judas Iscariot, Saint John, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar.” 

- And then ?” 
“ Why then I get a mug of cider, and go.” 
The long fine words remained laid up safely, an] on top, in Reu- 
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ben’s memory. The cider required no care; it was old, and it kept 
itself. He had suspected that this intellectual feast, which began 
with the egg of creation, would end with the extract of apple. The 
next evening, which was an “off one” with Sam, and not devoted to 
theology, was promptly seized on by Reuben to further his own small 
prospects. The visit was not well timed. It was Saturday night, and 
the good clergyman was very busy in writing his sermon. As the six- 
feet-three form of Reuben, wrapped in a long black blanket, well 
powdered with snow, entered the study, there were no signs of ex- 
uberant joy in the welcome which he received. In those days the 
red natives were not such rarities as at present, and it did not at once 
occur to the Minister that the friend of Samuel Coffee might be “ on 
the same trail as ’tother Injun.” 

Reuben sat down in a high old arm-chair by the fire and waited 
his chances, For a man at home in lying still as a statue all day to 
catch a twopenny musquash, an hour’s waiting for a mug of cider was 
nothing. The wind howled without, the clock ticked within, the hail 
and snow scrabbled on the window panes, the pen of the preacher 
skurried over the paper, and the great wood fire crackled at times in 
harmony with both, while at others it murmured and oohooed up the 
chimney, where it seemed to be in earnest conversation with the- 
storm spirits as they rolled along over the house-top. Reuben heard 
them say, “ What does the Injun want?” and the smoke answered 
“Cider!” I may here say that this giving sense to the voices of 
Nature, as heard in all strange sounds, is, beyond all balance, com- 
moner in America than in England ; paxents interpreting far more 
frequently to children what waves and winds, birds or frogs, are 
saying, this being in all likelihood of Indian handing-over. 

Reuben sat till there was a pause, and the Minister looked up. Then 
he uttered with a tone intended to be sweetly pleasing and attractive : 
“Genesis, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Exodus an’ ’Pocraphy.” 

The Minister stared at him, but before he had thought it worth while- 
to say anything, his mind reverted to his sermon. Time was short and 
the discourse was long,—in an instant he was writing again, weaving 
in a hurry, on white paper, the black network in which, as he hoped,. 
some soul might be saved from the ocean of sin, Again the oohooing 
of the chimney and the storm-talking, again the skurrying pen, and 
again a pause. Then Reuben proceeded in a tone of sadder earnest- 
ness: “ Me say—Peter—Timothy—Jonah—Ananias— Viticus.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied the clergyman abstractedly ; “very true. Le- 
viticus, nineteenth chapter: “ Neither shalt thou gather every grape 
of thy vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for the poor,’ and his pen 
raced on as gaily as ever tothe end. He put away his work with a sigh 


of relief, and then thought of setting to find what his visitor really 
wanted. 
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Reuben, however, anticipated him by uttering with the determined 
accent of one who wouldn’t be misunderstood or wronged on any ac- 
count: “Me say—Babylon—Moses—Judas ’Scariot, Saint John— 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR !” 

“Reuben, what do you mean?” said the clergyman, at last 
startled. 

“Me mean,” said the Indian, with calm dignity—* me mean— 
cider !” 

It is commonly reported in the region where this story arose that 
from it came the celebrated proverb or saying, “ All talk and no cider,” 
used when much discussion or oratory has resulted in nothing. 

Among the many men employed by my uncle, there were three 
half-blood Indians, and one of these red men, aptly named Rufus, was, 
I think, brother of Reuben. When I was a very little fellow, Rufus, 
I can remember, took a special fancy to me, and I shall never forget 
his russet, ruddy-brown cheeks, his black eyes and fine teeth, or his 
pleasant smile. There is a gipsy in England—one of the younger 
Coopers—who has to a remarkable degree of likeness the face and 
smile of Rufus the Indian; and I never talk with him without going 
back many, many years to the beautiful old farm, with its garden, in 
which I was first shown a humming-bird’s nest, with its little eggs no 
bigger than peas, and the grove in which an ingenious oriole had out- 
done all his Yankee feathered brethren by tying a long string ina 
hard knot around a bough, and suspending his nest to its lower ex- 
tremity, so that his hammock hung loose at the sport of the wind, to 
a degree which was equalled by few, and surpassed by none in the 
same business. What I was about to remark was, however, that Rufus 
reminds me that the Indians did not invariably get the best of the 
Yankees in such essentials to self-respect and happiness as sang froi/ 
and practical jokes. 

For example, old Marm Pease, an aboriginal Natick, had in her 
time a family of sixteen little Injuns, among whom were Reuben and 
Rufus. When the sixteenth appeared, the doctor in attendance, who 
was of the true old-fashioned style of humorist, was begged by the 
Indians to give the new-comer a name. 

“Well, this is really very kind,” said the wily Doctor; “ quite a 
compliment. In fact, I very much wanted you to ask me this, but I 
didn’t like to propose it; for the truth is, I have long wanted to name 
a child after my dear old friend Doctor Green. Green’s a very nice 
name, don’t you think ?” 

The innocent Indians did think, and called the babe accordingly. 
It is said that it was about a week before a double sell was realized, 
when a sympathetically verdant lady was sent to their house—it was in 
March—to see their very early Green Pease. And there are to this 
day, { doubt not, a few people about Milford and Mendon, in Mas- 
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sachussetts, who still tell the tale of the only Green Pease which ever 
appeared while the snow was yet on the ground. 

There is another story told of one of the neighbouring tribe of Pen- 
obscot Indians, which I venture to repeat, though it has not only 
been in the newspapers, but even changed in its character to suit 
an Irishman. Yet it was aboriginally American, and it properly be- 
longs to my collection, as illustrating with rare truthfulness the exact 
character of the kind of joke which these Indians were fond of playing 
on their betters, and the style of their impudence. Some forty or fifty 
years ago, in a certain town in Maine, the Indians, though becoming 
rare, were still extant in sufficient numbers to render night hideous 
with their howls whenever sufficient whisky had passed into their 
mouths to establish “a big drunk.” Unfortunately, whisky was cheap 
in those days, and a dime, or fivepence worth, was enough to convert 
the hardest head in the tribe into that of a whooping demon. Then 
the howls of unprotected females and of frightened youngsters might 
be heard rising sadly in the night, when chased about the streets by 
the noble red man; though, to do him justice, he seldom or never 
went beyond mere yelling and chasing. 

At the head of this select party of bacchanals was Injun John, 
“about as hard a specimen of humanity as could be scored up in a 
week’s journey.” Nothing seemed to affect him physically—to sleep 
under a three-foot snow-drift while utterly boozy was to him as a 
feather bed to a bouncing maiden, and he invariably turned up none 
the worse for wear after going through a regular and protracted 
course of sprees and fights which would have sent any ordinary 
bruiser or bear into the Silent Land. John’s conduct became at last 
simply intolerable, and the good Judge, named Wyman, who kept such 
order as he could in the town, sent forth word that the rioter must be 
brought before him. This was no easy matter ; it required four stout 
constables to do the deed, and when it was done, and John fairly in 
prison, it proved to be an imperfect performance, since the Indian 
having through all the fight kept a bottle of whisky under his 
blanket, made his appearance the next morning before the court, as 
the chronicler asserts, “as peepy as ever.” Peepy is a very expressive 
Americanism, describing that state of inebriety when the eyes resemble 
too closely shuttered windows, and a leaden state of ‘“ bedoozlement ” 
or bewilderment appears to thicken every sense of the patient. 

“So, John,” said Judge Wyman, “ you were drunk last night ?” 

“The grunt with which this was assented to,” observes the his- 
torian, “ would have done credit to a first-class porker.” 

“ John,” said the Judge solemnly, “ you have been drunk every day 
for a month.” 

“ Ugh—gh !” 

“Now this must stop. If you are brought before me again, 
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I shall fine you five dollars. I ask “you—will you get drunk 
again ?” 

This was impressively uttered. There was a solemn pause, when it 
was quite as impressively answered : 

“Yes,—me get drunk like fool.” 

John went his way, and kept his word; for the very next morning 
he appeared before the Judge, the ominous letters D. D., “drunk and 
disorderly,” being marked against his name in the list of cases. 

“ And now, John,” said the good Judge, “you have had fair warn- 
ing, and must pay five dollars. I’m very sorry.” 

This was much more than John was. He had five dollars—nay, 
much more, from some recent lucky windfall, and he saw his way to a 
magnificent and profitable investment in a “sell” of sublime propor- 
tions. So he spoke: 

“S’pose you give me wighiggin, me pay ?” 

Now wighiggin in Penobscot, like the gipsy word 7:2, means many 
things written, among others a receipt in full. 

“Nonsense, John,” replied the Judge, “you don’t want a wig- 
higgin. We don’t give them here. 

“Ugh!” was John’s very decided answer, “no get wighiggin—no 
pay.” 

This was a clear case. John was not to be argued out of it. “No 
wighiggin, no pay,” was his principle, and he evidently meant to fight 
it out on this line to the end of time. At last the Judge, who pitied 
him, gave in, and the five dollars were exchanged for the wighiggin. 
John folded the precious paper, stowed it away in the depths of his 
blanket, and was going, when the Judge asked him to give his reasons 
for such a singular fancy. 

“ Ugh! me tell,” said John. ‘“S’pose me die some day. Ugh! 
Me go to Heaven, ask um to let John in. Great Spirit say, ‘ John, 
you always been good Injun? Me say ‘Yes. P’r’aps Great Spirit 
say, ‘Ho, John, you got drunk once.’ Me say ‘ Yes, but me pay five 
dollar.’ ‘ Well, show wighiggin.’ No have wighiggin, have to hunt 
all over hell to find Judge Wyman.” 

As the Indian is himself infinitely brazen, he with fine justice admires 
this great quality in others, not withholding fit reward for great achieve- 
ments in it. With him, far more than with the white man, “ cheek ” is 
believed to be identified with true courage; the reason being, of 
course, that in an unsophisticated, straight out, claw-and-tooth state 
of society, where humbug is promptly and unpolitely snubbed, the 
affectation of boldness is outburstingly quenched. When a young 
brave is observed to be “old gunpowder” at attacking the war-post, 
but‘ wet sand” at fighting the enemy, he is apt to be first rejected of 

the squaws, and then sent to the Unhappy Hunting Grounds by the 
men. Hence it comes that a man not an Indian, who can alternately 
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outdo bragging by performance, and performance by bragging, is 
greatly esteemed, as was the celebrated Jim Beckworth, whose auto- 
biography, now printed, contains, it is supposed, an incredible array 
of atrocities which the author did not commit, but which, per contra, 
are as nothing to the greater array of similar deeds of deviltry which 
he unquestionably did. And it may be observed that among remark- 
able adventurers who have lived long on the loose and greatly in the 
wild, there is a wonderful tendency to tell lies, and even discreditable 
ones, about themselves, when far more interesting and honour-giving 
truths are at hand ready in large dry stacks for plucking. 

Jim Beckworth was the son of a Southern planter by a quadroon 
girl. He became a blacksmith, and grew up a bold and powerful 
fellow. Negro blood under the warm rays of Fortune develops into 
stupendous sun-flowers of “sass,” and the true Southern white blood . 
before the war, it may be confidently asserted, always thought the 
very finest old Butler Madeira of itself. Both sides told in James— 
is is hard to say which element predominated, as in the dish of beans 
and pork modestly called for by a New York negro, which he re- 
quested might be “most all pork, with a good many beans.” Beck- 
worth was most all Southern Cavalier, with a great deal of Nig, and 
he improved these fine natural advantages to such an extent, that 
among the Crow Indians he passed for one of themselves. He did 
not, as he declares in his highly entertaining life, rise to the highest 
dignity in command ; but he was really a sub-chief. Here, however, I 
shall transfer the narrative to Mr. H ,a gentleman of good family, 
who at an early age exchanged the University for the West, where 
he passed more than twenty years as a hunter and trader on the 
plains. 

“Did you know Beckworth ?” I inquired. 

“Very well indeed. I had many an adventure with him. The 
first time I saw him he came out of a cave naked, with his blanket 
wrapped around his arm, and holding a bloody knife. He was bloody 
and wounded all over, and looked like a champion devil that has just 
taken the prize for ugliness at a Grand Infernal Annual Exhibition. 
What had he been fighting? Yes, I'll tell you all about it. Jim was 
only a private in the ranks before that day. He was in company 
with a lot of sub-chiefs of the Crow nation, and they had put up a 
grizzly bear of unusual size and ferocity. The bear had taken refuge 
in a cave—this was in the Rocky Mountain country—and Beckworth 
asked all his Indian companions if they would go for the grizzly. The 
Indian gentlemen all declined, whereupon Jim stripped himself, rolled 
his blanket round his arm, and took his chances. It was an awful 
fight ; but the bear had to cave, and Jim was made a sub-chief on the 
spot. He afterwards became a sort of regular government agent, 
and got two thousand dollars a year from the United States for keep- 
ing the Indians peaceful. The way he kept them so’was by leading 
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them on to all kinds of deviltry and marauding. For instance: One 
time I was taking a train across the plains, and we were run by the 
Indians. They run us two weeks, and gave us no rest by day nor 
peace by night. All the time they were swooping down like hawks 
and whooping like catamounts, letting fly at the waggons and grab- 
bing horses. And Jim Beckworth was boss—I found that out soon 
enough. At last there was no standing it, for I saw that we should 
soon be worn down to nothing, and then have all our hair lifted. So 
I got all my available shots together, and I said: ‘ Men, let’s make a 
bold dash slap into their camp, when we can get there, and have it 
out. There’s a chance for us if we do that, and none if we don’t.’ So 
we kept close, and rode in. Sure enough, there was Mister Jim, all 
in full Injun rig—paint, feathers, tommywhack, and scalper. I rode 
up to him and said, ‘Jim Beckworth, you infernal scoundrel! have 
you got no sense or decency left in you? Who gave you beef and 
blankets when you and your camp were starving to death on the 
Yellow Stone two winters ago? Now you're running me like a jack 
rabbit, and mean to wipe me out. Who saved your scalp from the 
Black Feet ?—and now you're trying for mine. Government gives 
you two thousand a year to protect emigrants, and this is the way you 
protect "em! It’s your sworn duty to keep all white captives and 
prisoners out of your Crow nation, and there, Jim Beckworth,’ said I— 
pointing to a Mexican boy my eye just lit on,—‘ there’s one now. Now 
listen. I’ve come in here to fight you to the death! Suppose you kill 
me ; you know devilish well what will come of it. I’m a hidalgo, I am, 
and not a cajo cabron. I’ve friends among your masters, and if I go up 
you go down when they hear at Washington how you do this agent 
business. And this isn’t all. You're ten to one of us, but by God 
above! I’ll kill you if you don’t give back every horse and cow you've 
stolen from us,and make up for all you've spoiled. And—give me that 
boy, too. You've no right to him. I claim him first of all. Now 
you know just what you have to expect, so the sooner you make up 
your mind the better. Alerta !’” 

“ And what did he do?” 

“Jim? Oh, he caved. He gave up the horses and the boy. Said 
he couldn't hold his Injuns in; that was always his story; like the 
engineer in the steamboat race, the fellow kept putting barrels of lard 
under the boiler, and every five minutes went running to the ladies’ 
cabin, regretting that he was so very sorry, but that, owing to acci- 
dents in the machinery, the steam would keep coming, and he couldn’t 
control it. Well, we went on all right. But Jim was a perfect 
Indian for impudence. One day, a year after, I was dining at the 
Planters’ Hotel in Saint Louis. We were a very pleasant party of 
ladies and gentlemen. All thoughts of the wilderness were quite out 
of my head. All at once up came a nigger servant, carrying a silver 
waiter with a glass of champagne on it and a card. ‘Gentleman 
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sends his affections, sah—Injun gentleman, sah—an’ hopes you'll 
confer de compliment of takin’ a glass of wine wid him.’ And the 
card was Jim’s, and the way of doing it was Jimmy.” 

“ And the Mexican boy ?” 

“A perfect beauty; the handsomest boy and biggest devil I ever 
met in my life. He turned out very badly. I believe I'd have done 
better to have left him among the Indians. Well, I had a talk with 
Master Beckworth then and there, and squared things. He never 
gave me any trouble on the plains after that. How was he dressed ? 
Oh, superbly ; all in black; all that a good tailor could do for him, 
with the et ceteras. He looked like a stylish Cuban, and was a great 
man—in the bar-room—as an Indian chief.” 

What sort of man Beckworth was may be inferred from a passage 
in his autobiography, in which he tells us that once when an Indian 
beauty asked him to get her the brain of a calf or of a deer to use in 
tanning a skin, he went out with his rifle to see if he could not 
“‘pot” some Indian—not an enemy, but any one of his friends who 
might turn up, being assured that his brain would answer the pur- 
pose, and that his lady-love would not know the difference. 

In most cases the far-famed imperturbability of the Red Indian is 
not even decent stupid stolidity, but very carefully cooked priggish- 
nes:, alias restrained impudence. Catlin, in his ‘North American 
Indians,’ tells us that on one occasion a Pawnee was present at some 
immense assembly—I think it was a Fourth of July celebration by 
night with fireworks—on and around Boston Common. On such 
occasions many scores of thousands of people were wont to assemble 
from all parts of Massachusetts and the neighbouring New England 
States. The Pawnee delegate, on being asked if he had ever seen such 
a multitude before, replied with a grand air of pitying superiority, 
“There are more in our smallest villages.” 

But there are chords even in an Indian’s heart, and though he can 
maintain his freezeability almost as well as an iron bust of John Calvin, 
and though it is asserted that he alone of human beings is absolutely 
insensible to a pun, I can from my own experience supply a loudly- 
striking instance to the contrary. In 1869 an Indian agent passed 
through Philadelphia on his way to Washington, taking with him a 
Winnebago chief who had some claim on Government. This man was 
a magnificent aboriginal specimen—well over six feet high, powerfully 
built yet graceful, very comely in face—his charms being set off by 
a new red blanket, and culminating in an eighteen-inch scarlet feather, 
which served as his lightning-rod. He spoke seven Indian tongues, 
but no English. A very humble stock of Kaw and Chippeway words, 
with one or two others, picked up in my wanderings, sufficed to esta- 
blish a friendly understanding with him. But I could produce no 
approach to cheerfulness on the face of this great Scarlet Kunner—for 
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I omitted to state that he was the Weston of his tribe and region, and 
famed for long and fast feats of foot-work. 

“ You won’t get a laugh out of him,” said his guardian. “ He’s on 
his dig.” 

He meant dignity. I replied, “I will put him in for a dig before 
I’ve done with him.” But I little thought how easily I should make 
my word good. 

After a few exhibitions of prints, in which Indians take little in- 
terest, and of maps of their country, in which they all take a great 
deal, my handsome visitor, observing an ice-cooler full of water and a 
tumbler by it, took up the latter to help himself to a draught. He 
held the glass under the stop-cock and turned the ice-water on quite 
successfully, and, as I could detect under all his gravity, with some 
pride. He had evidently observed this feat in his travels since leaving 
home, and was now putting it into practice for the first time. But 
as the water rose and manifested signs of running ‘over the brim, I 
saw that the daring and impetuous warrior had his wings gummed. 
He did not know how to turn it off. Like the Florentine damsel of 
Aretine, he believed that excess might be averted by mere will, and 
like the other Italian maiden, described in ‘ Americans in Rome,’ who 
had turned on the water in a bath and could not stop it, he was 
obliged to call in the aid of an American, as “a splendid mechanic.” 
He had gone too far and too fast, and had literally “slopped over.” * 
And as he looked up appealingly for help, I waited till the water was 
making a little semicircular Minne-ha-ha over half the brim, and then 
said, ‘ Nedsho.” 

Neosho means excess, or overflow of water, and is generally applied 
to inundations. There is a town in Western America which bears this 
uame, and the word is generally understood among many tribes. And 
as I gently turned the water off, that Indian’s eye met mine with a 
glance of fine good-fellowship and quaint drollery—and he laughed! 
Yes, by the spirit of Pa-puk-ke-wis, he absolutely laughed! To his 
mind, Neosho suggested the stupendous freshets of the Father of 
Rivers, covering hundreds of miles, and its miniature in a drinking- 
glass was a good one. Remember, he was but an artless savage. 
The Indian agent, who was at the other end of the room talking 
with some one, started with amazement. “Great goodness!” he 


exclaimed. “ What the goose have you been a sayin’ to that Injun ? 
Why, he laughed !” 


* To slop over is a very expressive Americanism, expressive of the too 
great confidence of a small man who plays too great a game and comes to 
grief. It invariably intimates, however, that the one who fails and is shamed, 
has a certain amount of ability, and has for a time done well so lon g as he 
kept within the proper sphere of his ability. Its spirit is found in ne sutor 
ultra crepidam. 
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“ What did he laugh at ?” inquired Mr. McDevitt, to whom he was 
talking. 

“At a pun,” I replied. 

“Tt must have been a remarkably powerful one,” replied McDevitt, 
musingly. “A pun that would make that Indian laugh ought to be 
made of dynamite. And you, too, must be wonderfully familiar with 
the language.” 

“T protest,” I replied, “that I used the one only word which I 
know of it.” 

“T am no linguist,” replied McDevitt—least of all, thank God! no 
Pottawotamite—but I have always understood that, when a man can 
make puns in a language, he understands it perfectly, and that he has 
gone far enough to stop talking it.” 

“Mr. L may not know Injun,” replied the shrewd agent, “ but 
I think he knows Injun natur’; and if he don’t, Natur’ at least meant 
he should.” 

I may be pardoned for citing these remarks, because the turning 
the one single word which I knew of an Indian tongue to account, and 
the little compliment to my knowledge of aboriginal nature, were 
both, on another occasion, strangely paralleled. 

It was, I think, in 1867, at Fort Harker, in Kansas, that a lady 
and her two daughters, the elder only fourteen years of age, were 
brought in by a Lieutenant Hesseberger (?) from captivity among the 
Indians. Their story was a common one. They had lived happily on 
a farm on the Texas frontier ; the ranch had been raided; the girls 
had seen their father murdered and scalped before their eyes, and then, 
with their mother, were hurried away into a captivity so unutterably 
horrible, so revolting, so devilish, that the heart sickens to think of it. 
There was not one thing spared which could inflict pain, outrage 
nature, crush self-respect, or wound their mutual feelings of love. It 
became known that these poor captives existed ; but how to get them ? 
The Indians would not bring them in, and if troops went out after 
them, pursuit would be useless, and the prisoners probably be killed. 
With very great bravery and humanity the young lieutenant went 
alone a journey of several weeks into the wild country, and at the very 
last risk of life, as it would appear, effected their ransom. The height 
of diabolical impudence and insult was employed by the Indians on 
this occasion, either to ascertain whether the officer attached any 
extraordinary value to the captives, or what is more likely, with the 
hope of driving him out of his self-possession, in which case his life 
would have gone up forthwith at the death-fire. In his presence the 
captives were repeatedly subjected at very frequent intervals to such 
atrocities that he wondered how they survived even that time. How- 
ever, the negotiations were successful, because the Indians liked the 
man, and, as I have said, the prisoners came into the fort—the first 
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civilized place they had seen for months—while I was there.* All 
three looked like animated corpses, or beings so indescribably pitiful 
and wronged that the tears came into my eyes, even as they had done 
one day during the war, when a squad of our men brought into camp 
a great number of nearly starved to death, ragged, and wretched 
Confederate soldiers who had taken refuge in the mountains. I had 
had nothing but a little bread myself for three days then, and had 
been sleeping in the rain in the open air for the same time, and was, 
perhaps, in a condition to awake the pity of my readers; but my 
state was one of luxury compared to what I beheld. We saw many 
such sights in those days. One single case of utter misery—of gasp- 
ing starvation elbowing Death in the black border-land of despair— 
is horrible, but a multitude of such is hell, I never understood 
Dante until our war. 

The day after seeing these captives at Fort Harker, I was rolling 
along over the prairie in an army waggon, drawn by four stout mules, 
with a very jolly party of friends, on our way to hunt the buffalo. 
Our driver was a marked original—a gay frontiersman, a great part 
of whose life had been passed among Indians and Mexicans, as was 
indicated by his immensely broad sombréro and gold ear-rings. We 
were discussing the great bravery of the young lieutenant in ven- 
turing up into the Indian country to ransom the poor woman. 

“°Tain’t bravery,” suddenly exclaimed our driver. ‘“ Not that Isay 
that the Lieutenant ain’t all pluck, and that it took a plucky feller to 
go there. But there’s some men—about one man in a thousand has 
a way with ’em that the Injuns take to—and such men never git 
hurt—you bet. The Lieutenant’s one of them men—1’m one. I’ve 
been anywhere among the worst of ’em—and--turning suddenly to 
me: ‘Mr. L you're one.’ ” 

“I?—why do you say that?” I asked; startled at the strange 
compliment. 

“ Didn’t I see you at the Fort yesterday among that crowd of Kaw 
Injuns, when all these here gentlemen of this party were a buyin’ 
their whips of ’em? Jess’ so. And as fast as every Injun got his 
dollar-note for his whip he went up to you and found out if it 
was good, and so put out perfectly satisfied. Why didn’t he go to 
any other of these dozen gentlemen ?—’cos you've got Injun sign— 
that’s why.” 

Now this was quite true. A party of Kaws, all attired in full rig 
for the autumn hunt, were lounging in the plaza of the fort, when 
our party observing their singular whip-handles carved into strange 
shapes, began to buy them. Just before this, I, meeting two squaws, 

* Mr. Stanley, the African explorer, told me subsequently that he was 


in the same part of the country at that time with myself, and had written 
out an account of the captivity and return of these prisoners. 
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had already purchased a whip, and had a small laugh, since, when I, 
in joke, demanded something back out of the dollar paid, the younger 
squaw offered her baby in a very frolicsome way, declaring, so far as 
I could understand, that the infant was the only smail change of 
which she was possessed, but that I might have that. From these 
very friendly female Indians I learned that ’meergashi was a whip, 
shoonga a pony, hin the nose, and, of all words, shimmy-shindy a 
girl. Now when confronted with the warriors, who collectively knew 
not a word of English, I was of course admirably set up for an 
interpreter. Advancing to the chief, I knowingly laid my finger on 
my nose and said hin. The word and the action appeared to excite 
sympathetic and friendly feeling, there were cheerful grunts all 
round. Then I waved my whip and exclaimed ’meergashi! There 
was again a murmur of admiration, which increased when I pointed 
to the whip and said shimmy-shindy. Now, whether these Indians 
recognised the whip as belonging to a female relative, or, what is 
much more probable, thought I was intimating that I perfectly under- 
stood its domestic uses, I know not, but there was a highly approving 
shout raised of Kaw! which I improved by assuming an air of 
great dignity, and poking the head man with my whip, said “you 
Kaw.” He assented. Pointing to myself, I added, “me Kaw.” 
Whereupon by acclamatory cry of what I suppose was “he Kaw,” I 
was very promptly accepted as a member of the tribe. Such was the 
view taken of it by my friends, and also by our driver. Then the 
bargaining for whips went on, and the Kaws having taken me 
privately aside, exhibited the bank bills which they had received, 
and by excellent winks, easy to understand, asked if they were all 
right. Now I know but one word in any Indian tongue for good, 
and that is Pawnee, and my only fragment of Pawnee. It is washita. 
But by chance it is generally known on the plains. My Kaw friends 
at least understood it, and repeated it with good-natured smiles—just 
as English tinkers say bone for good. I felt as well as if it had 
been explained in English for an hour; that they knew I was 
floundering in difficulties in attempting to talk Injun, as they them- 
selves often flounder with strange tribes and odd words in wild dia- 
lects eked out with the sign language, which has become so pre- 
valent that the Arrapahoes cannot converse, vocally, long in the dark 
together. They are obliged very often, in order to get over a tough 
sentence, to arise and strike a light, so as to see each other's gestures 
and examine the syntax. 

Tt was at Fort Harker, which was in those days far away in the wil- 
derness, that I heard a perfectly authentic instance of Indian impudence, 
which I thought worth retaining. Having no safer place for keeping, 
I put it away in a pamphlet on the Kansas Pacific Railway, from the 
memory of which I now abstract it. 
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It happened during the great war of the Emancipation that the 
Federal Colonel Smith became intimate with a full-blood Indian, who 
called himself Jones, and who having come in as officer in one of the 
savage regiments raised ‘to checkmate Albert Pike, had proved intelli- 
gent and been transferred. and promoted to the rank of Major. In 
fact there was little in Jones beyond an extra touch of the burnished 
livery of the summer sun, and great taciturnity, to distinguish him 
from any other officer and gentleman, inasmuch as he played euchre, 
poker, and seven-up with refined grace, and made punch in all respects 
as if he had been fully converted. So the Colonel and the Major 
chummed together, fought together, and when on the war-path also 
foraged together in a miscellaneous way—in which latter accomplish- 
ment Jones displayed a perfection of skill which was altogether his 
own. ‘lime rolled on, and the Confederacy rolled away down the 
back-stairs of defeat, while Jones rolled out into the back-ground of 
oblivion. After taking an affectionate farewell of Smith—a supper- 
farewell, into the composition of which there entered many touching 
allusions to the Great Spirit, white and red children, and happy 
hunting-grounds, to say nothing of whisky. In fact, it all went on 
the tune so beautifully set forth at first by Freneau, of the Grateful 
Indian, who in after days recognised his ancient pale-faced pal when 
on the war-path and tied_to the stake by the Redskins. One thing, 
at least, was very clearly understood, and that was, if Jones should 
ever encounter Smith anywhere amid the Rocky Mountains in days 
to come, the outburst of gratitude which Jones was to manifest 
would be something deserving a place in the history of the affections. 

Time kept rolling on—and it came to pass that ex-Colonel Smith 
had business which took him very far out West, so far that one day 
he found himself alone on the open prairie and surrounded by a wreath 
of waving savages, who, for aught their appearance and conduct indi- 
cated, might be as hostile as untamed hornets. Having pacified 
these equestrians with a pound of sugar, and convinced them that he 
was in other respects a gentleman whose acquaintanceship was to 
be desired, Smith turned his attention to the band when camped, and 
studied its members. Among these was a superlatively magnificent 
savage—an indescribably exalted being, who, in all the extreme splen- 
dour of fiery red,and black paint, orange feathers, gorgeous arms 
and jewellery, and an ultra-imperial embroidered vermilion Spanish 
blanket, was evidently in the estimation of the tribe, but especially in 
his own, so altogether lovely and grand that all earthly things—such 
as mere Smiths—were utterly beneath his notice. Yet there was 
something in the style of this great moral exhibition which appeared 
to the Colonel strangely familiar, and he heard that faintly buzzing 
sound of olden time in the memory which seems to harp and hum 
soft and low, “ Where could it be?” At last he inquired of a sub- 
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chief, not so pre-occupied with the cares of life as to be uncommuni- 
cative, who this mighty one was, who thus sat like a sceptred hermit 
wrapped in the awful solitude of his own stupendous originality, and 
what on earth he had been about to thus distinguish himself? And 
the answer, uttered in tones of utmost admiration, was as follows: 

“He big Injun! He heap big Injun! He dam big Injun! He 
dam big heap dam big Injun! He mighty dam big heap dam big 
Injun! He Jonzs!” 

It is said that Smith after his return to civilization became an 
ardent advocate of the policy of extermination, believing that nothing 
less would ever avail with the children of the soil. For this I will 
not answer, but for the authenticity of the whole story—especially of 
the explanatory speech of the sub-chief I stand committed. May I 
add that the story did not quite stop here? Litera scripta manet. 
Among the many great men of Washington who bore the same name 
as this superb Indian, and who were also chiefs having authority, 
there was one who otherwise resembled the red warrior in a very 
grand air and in ruling and rating his clerks and underlings as 
though from Olympus. In course of time my report reached them, 
and this story was utilised—in fact, they made from it a cheerful 
House that Jack built, all-round sort of office game on their dignified 
chief, each endeavouring to go one step beyond his predecessor in 
exalting the great man. And when any stranger in public, struck by 
his bearing, asked who it might be, he invariably heard the litany : 

“He big Injun! He heap big Injun! He mighty big heap big 
Injun! He Jones!” 
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Philip, Second Earl of Chesterfield. 


“Suetrorp,” says Camden, in his description of Nottinghamshire, “ is 
the seat of the famous family of Stanhope, knights ;” a family now 
decorated with the coronets of three earldoms, Chesterfield, Stanhope, 
and Harrington. 

Nor have the wearers of these coronets been undistinguished in 
social or political story. Few titles are more familiar to the ear than 
those of the three great branches of the noble house of Stanhope. 
That of Harrington, perhaps, may be less prominent in the page of 
history. Yet its first Earl was a statesman of no inconsiderable mark 
in the reign of George the Second, when he held the seals of Secre- 
tary of State for a long period ;* while it seems but the other day 
that there passed from us the fourth Earl, better known by his second 
title of Lord Petersham, an arbiter of fashion in the days of the 
Regency, and the patron of tailors and-snuff-dealers. Many of our 
readers can doubtless remember the “ Petersham” cloth, and his lord- 
ship’s well-known connoisseurship in snuff. An anecdote on the latter 
may not be out of place. A friend of ours was one day purchasing 
some snuff at the famous shop of Messrs. Fribourg. While delibe- 
rating on his selection, my Lord Harrington entered, and the shopman 
submitted a particular sample to his lordship for an opinion. After 
serious consideration, my lord declared it to be “a very good after- 
luncheon snuff!” His lordship had his particular snuff for different 
periods in the day—his after-breakfast, after-luncheon, and after- 
dinner snuff! After his death, his “cellar” of snuff was sold for 
several hundreds of pounds. Who does not remember Lord Harring- 
ton’s remarkable equipage, its coal-black horses, with close-clipped 
tails and white rosettes and head-bands, and the servants in long 
snuff-brown coats? And yet, quaint as it was, it was not in bad 


* The reader will probably remember the character of the first Lord 
Harrington in Lord Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs’ (vol. i., p. 208), and the following 
amusing anecdote from the same volume (p. 378): “ He was well-bred, a 
man of honour, and fortunate, loved pleasure, and was infinitely lazy. The 
Queen once in speaking of him said, ‘ There is a heavy insipid sloth in that 
man that puts me out of all patience. He must have six hours to dress. 
six more to dine, six more for his mistress, and six more to sleep, and there, 
for a minister, are the four-and-twenty admirably well disposed of; and if 
now and then he borrows six of those hours to do anything relating to his 


office, it is for something that might be done in six minutes, and ought to 
have been done six days before.’ ” 
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taste, and the panel was merely decorated with the simple but grand 
coat of Stanhope, quarterly, ermine and gules. 

The earldom of Stanhope has been more famous in its holders. Its 
late (alas! that we should say it!) owner has reflected great lustre on 
his coronet by his exertions in the field of literature. He, too, is per- 
haps better known by his second title of Lord Mahon. As a historian, 
Philip, the fifth and late Earl Stanhope, will ever hold a prominent 
place; not perhaps for brilliancy of style, but for what is of far more 
value, calmness of view, judicious and dispassionate discrimination, and 
liberality of opinion. Lord Stanhope is eminently a fair, temperate, 
and trustworthy historian. Charles, the third Earl, added much to the 
celebrity of the family. Remarkable for the eccentricity of his cha- 
racter and political views, he conferred no slight benefits upon man- 
kind by his mechanical inventions, more especially that of the printing- 
press which goes by his name. James, the first Earl, is well known 
to the historical student from the prominent part he took as a soldier 
and statesman in the reigns of Queen Anne and George the First. 
His death was remarkable. In the course of the debates in the House 
of Lords on the South Sea Company, the notorious Duke of Wharton 
made some severe reflections on the’ Ministry (some of whom were in- 
volved in the affair), comparing their conduct to that of Sejanus, who 
made the reign of Tiberius hateful)to the Romans. Lord Stanhope 
rose to reply in vindication of himself and his colleagues, and spoke 
with such warmth and vehemence, that he burst a blood-vessel and 
died the next day. 

Perhaps the title of Chesterfield, the elder branch of the Stanhopes, 
is the best known of all from the name of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
the fourth, and, as he is sometimes (though perhaps unworthily) 
styled, “ celebrated,” Earl of Chesterfield. But many of our readers 
may remember a conspicuous figure in fashionable circles in the person 
of George Augustus Frederic, the sixth Earl. He, too, had lived 
nearer to the influence of “the first gentleman in Europe” than was 
good for him. Gay, generous, and thoughtless, he made sad havoc of 
the noble fortune which had accumulated during a long minority. 
Like his distant cousin of Harrington, he was a great patron of the 
art of Messrs. Stultz and Nugee, and a “ Chesterfield” coat became as 
famous as the “Chesterfield Letters.” We merely mention him as 
one who contributed in his way to keep the family title before the 
world. We believe him to have been much loved by all who knew 
him. His widow, the pretty Countess of Chesterfield of our younger 
days, still survives to dispense the princely hospitalities of Bretby to 
our youthful Prime Minister. 

Of the fourth Earl we need not speak. Without endorsing the 
coarse criticism of Dr. Johnson“on ‘ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters,’ we 
may remark with their latest editor (Earl Stanhope), that they cannot 
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be read with safety by persons of undisciplined mind; and, though 
easy and agreeable in style, their loose tone of morality is such as to 
forbid their being placed in the hands of younger readers. But pro- 
bably at the present day they are more talked of than read. Lord 
Chesterfield, however, was indisputably one of the most conspicuous 
men of the last century. 

We purpose, in the present paper, to give the story of Philip, the 
second Earl, the grandfather of the so-styled great Lord Chesterfield. 
Before so doing, we may be pardoned if we make a slight allusion to 
the founder of the title. Philip Stanhope was the only son of Sir 
John Stanhope by his first marriage.* He was knighted at White- 
hall, the 16th of December, 1605, was created a peer as Lord Chester- 
field of Shelford, the 7th of November, 1616, and advanced to the 
earldom, the 4th of August, 1628. Lord Chesterfield lived in retire- 
ment at his country seat of Shelford till he was summoned to the 
Parliament that met in 1640. Though dissenting from the encroach- 
ments of the Government, he endeavoured to soften the differences 
which subsisted between the King and the people. At length, on the 
outburst of the civil war, he, with his sons, took arms in favour of 
King Charles. He garrisoned his house at Shelford, and placed it 
under the command of his son Philip, who lost his life in defending it, 
the 27th of October, 1645, when the insurgents carried it by storm, 
and burnt it to the ground. The earl himself, with his other sons 
and a loyal retinue of some 300 gentlemen and followers, seized 
Lichfield for the King, but was compelled to surrender it to Sir John 
Gell, and became his prisoner. After a long confinement he died, the 
12th of September, 1656, in his seventy-second year, and was buried 
in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. Echard records his death in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


“ Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, a person highly remarkable for 
his inviolable steadiness and loyalty to the late and present King ; in whose 
service he expended about fifteen thousand pounds, and likewise lost two 
brave and valiant sons, Philip as he gloriously defended Shelford House, 
and Ferdinando at a sharp fight at Bridgeford in Nottinghamshire.” 


Lord Chesterfield was twice married. By his first wife he had 
eleven sons and two daughters.t His eldest son, Henry, was created 
a Knight of the Bath at the coronation of King Charles the First, the 
2nd of February, 1625-6, and subsequently, on the elevation of his 
father to the earldom, became Lord Stanhope by courtesy. 

He married Catherine, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Thomas, 


* The eldest son of Sir John by his second marriage was Sir John 
Stanhope of Elvaston, ancestor of the Earls of Harrington. 


+ By his second wife he had an only son, who was father of the first 
Earl Stanhope. 
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Lord Wotton, and died in his father’s lifetime, in November, 1634, 
leaving (with two daughters, Mary, who died unmarried in 1660, and 
Catherine, wife of William Lord Allington, who died in 1662) an only 
son, Purtrp, who succeeded, on the death of his grandfather in 1656, 
us Seconp Eart or CHESTERFIELD. 

Though Lord Chesterfield’s was a prominent figure in the social 
and political world of his day, little more was known of his personal 
history than what might be gathered from the prurient pages of the 
Grammont Memoirs, or an incidental notice in some of the diaries of 
the period. In 1829, however, appeared a volume entitled ‘ Letters 
of Philip, Second Earl of Chesterfield, to several celebrated Individuals 
of the time of Charles the Second, James the Second, William the 
Third, and Queen Anne; with some of their Replies’ From the ad- 
vertisement prefixed to the book we are told: 


“The manuscript from which the following letters have been taken was 
found in the library of Bath House, when undergoing its arrangement in 
1809-10. On the death of Sir James Pulteney in 1811 it came into the 
possession of Sir John Murray, who designed its publication, but was 
obliged by more important occupations to postpone the undertaking. The 
letters in the manuscript are the autograph of the Earl of Chesterfield, in 
a character remarkable for strength and neatness, though the infirmity of 
his later years appears to have impaired it.” 


As this is in many respects a remarkable book, we have been at 
some pains in endeavouring to trace its history, though at present 
with little success. The library at Bath House was that of the cele- 
brated William Pulteney, Earl of Bath. Pulteney may possibly have 
obtained the MS. from his friend Philip Dormer, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield. The story of the Pulteney library is curious. Upon 
the earl’s death, in 1764, he bequeathed it with a sum of £500 to his 
friend and chaplain Dr. Douglas (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury). 
Douglas, however, did not remove it from Bath House, as General 
Pulteney requested him to accept £1000 in lieu of it. At his death 
the General again bequeathed it to Douglas, and he once more gave it 
up to Sir William Pulteney * for the same sum. The daughter of 
Sir William (by his wife, Frances Pulteney) was Henrietta Laura 
Pulteney, who was created Baroness Bath in 172 and Countess of 
Bath in 1803. She married, in 1794, Sir James Murray, Rart., who 
thereupon took the name of Pulteney. The Countess died without 
issue in 1808, and Sir James Pulteney in 1811. Sir James was suc- 
ceeded in his baronetey of Murray by his half-brother Sir John 
Murray, into whose hands the Chesterfield MS., as mentioned in the 


* Sir William Pulteney was Sir William Johnson, Bart., who married 
Frances Pulteney. She was granddaughter of a younger brother of the 
Earl’s father. Her daughter was the Countess of Bath above mentioned. 
and she inherited the Earl's fortune. 
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advertisement, came, and by whom its publication was designed. 
Whether the Bath House library passed to Sir John Murray, or only 
the MS. in question, we have not been able to ascertain. The library 
was sold by auction, but by whom and in what year we cannot at 
present discover, as there is no catalogue of it either in the British 
Museum or the Bodleian. In a volume before us of the date of 1824 
it is mentioned as lately “sold by auction.” Sir John Murray died in 
1827, and the volume from which we shall derive the following parti- 
culars was published in 1829 by “E. Lloyd and Son, Harley Street.” 
As it is edited with no little literary ability we presume that Sir John 
Murray (who died, as may be seen, two years previously) had not pre- 
pared it for the press. It was printed by Messrs. Clowes of Stamford 
Street, and that eminent firm inform us that by reference to their 
books they find that they delivered the sheets to Messrs. Lloyd, who 
shortly after retired from business, and long since everything connected 
with them has disappeared. We remember being told some years 
ago that the book was very severely handled on its appearance, and 
that it had been suppressed, which may account for some copies being 
met with in which in lieu of Messrs. Lloyd’s name we have “ Pub- 
lished for the Subscribers only, 1837.” However the volume is now 
rarely to be found, nor can we discover what has become of the MS. 
A memoir of Lord Chesterfield, derived from the same MS., is prefixed. 
As his lordship’s orthography is based upon no grammatical rules, the 
reader will probably be better pleased with it in a more readable form. 
The editor tells us that one part of the MS. is occupied by some few 
notices of events which the Earl thought worthy of commemoration, 
and that his lordship designated these remarks as “Some Short Notes 
for my remembrance of things and accidents as they yearly happened 
to mee.” A marginal column is set apart, in which are enumerated 
the anniversaries of his birth; and opposite to each is some remi- 
niscence, which we may presume was the prominent occurrence of 
the year in which it is inserted. A sample is given of these short 
notes thus: 


“ Year 1.—I was born at St. Mary Cray, in Kent, in the year 1633. 
“ Year 2.—My father died, and I had the small-pox.” 


Upon these dates the biographer founds his narrative, which we 
shall follow in the present paper. 

Upon the death of her husband (1634) Catherine, Lady Stanhope, 
seems to have removed with her three children to Boughton Malherbe, 
Lord Wotton’s seat in Kent. Here she resided till her son’s seventh 
year, and then became the wife of M. de Hemfleet, Ambassador from the 
Prince of Orange to King Charles the First. She accompanied her 
husband to Holland, and resided for a year, her son being with her, at the 
Prince’s Court at Buren. We may here mention that Lady Stanhope 
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(Madame de Hemfleet) was governess to the Princess Royal of England, 
afterwards Princess of Orange, and when in attendance upon her in 
Holland sent over money and ammunition to the King; for which 
faithful services she was on the Restoration made Countess of Chester- 
field for life (as her husband had not lived to enjoy his father’s honours), 
and her daughters raised to the precedency of earls’ daughters. Her 
son by her second marriage, Charles Henry Kirkhoven, was created 
Lord Wotton, of Wotton in Kent, in 1650, and Earl of Bellamont in 
Ireland in 1677, and died without issue in 1682, when his titles be- 
came extinct. She hada third husband, Daniel O’Neale, Esq., gentle- 
man of the bedchamber to Charles II., who died April 9, 1677, 
and was buried at Boughton Malherbe. To return, however, to Lord 
Chesterfield. In his eighth and ninth years he was instructed by M. 
Poliander, who was father to M. de Hemfleet, and Professor of Divinity 
at Leyden. The next two years are marked by nothing noticeable, 
except that in the latter he would certainly have been drowned but 
for the timely aid of a young girl of twelve, who, seizing him “by the 
shoe-string,” extricated him from his peril. His twelfth year was de- 
voted to study at the Prince’s College at Breda; from whence he 
went to France and spent three months at the Court of the Queen 
Mother (Henrietta Maria) and the remainder of the year at Blois. He 
then returned to Holland, and resided for a twelvemonth at the 
Princess Royal’s Court ; and, as he himself specially informs us, ‘“ had 
never afterwards any governour or tutor.” In his fifteenth year he. 
waited on the Princess Royal on her excursions to Spa and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He narrowly escaped shipwreck on his voyage from Delft 
to Antwerp, fifteen vessels having sunk around his own; and, on 
leaving Holland, he received letters from the Princess Royal which 
secured him a gracious reception at several minor courts in Flanders. 


“From Brussels,” he says, “ I went with the messenger to Paris, and we 
(being sixteen in company, all well armed) relieved a coach full of ladies, 
who were set upon by fifteen soldiers of fortune; after which, coming to 
Paris, I first waited on the Queen Mother, and then put myself into 
Monsieur de Veau’s academy; where, having learned my exercises till the 
end of that year, I chanced to have a quarrel with Monsieur Morvay, since 
Captain of the French King’s Guards, who I hurt and disarmed in a duel, 
and thereupon I left the academy.” 


In 1649 he went to Italy, and was everywhere received with 
courtesy, through the letters of the Queen Mother of England. He 
seems to have visited Turin, Rome, Naples, Venice, and Milan, 
“ from whence,” he says, “ riding post, with only one servant, through 
Germany, I was robbed and in very great danger of being killed ; 
but after I got safe into Holland, and from thence into England, 
where I had not been since I was seven years old.” 

Tn 1650 (“according to his lordship’s dates,” says his biographer, 
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“ which we follow, but between which and those of Collins there is a 
discrepancy of full two years”) he married the Lady Anne Percy, 
eldest daughter of Algernon, tenth Earl of Northumberland. Seven- 
teen seems an early age to enter upon matrimony, but we must adopt 
his lordship’s own account. For some time after his marriage he 
appears to have lived at Petworth (Lord Northumberland’s seat). 
The issue of the marriage was one son, who died in infancy. In 
1652 he relates a remarkable vision which he saw. He was in Lon- 
don on some law business, when, at eight o'clock in the morning, as 
he was preparing to rise, he “ plainly saw, within a yard of my bed- 
side, a thing all in white like a standing sheet, with a knot at the top 
of it, about four or five feet high, which I considered a good while, 
and did raise myself up in my bed to view it the better. At last I 
thrust out both my hands to catch hold of it, but in a moment, like 
a shadow, it slid to the feet of the bed, out of the which I leaping 
after it, could see it no more.” As his lordship had “little belief in 
things of this nature,” he was the “ more concerned,” and, fearing 
lest something had happened to his wife, he immediately rode off for 
Petworth. On his arrival, upon going upstairs he met one of his 
footmen, who told him he was coming to him with a packet of letters, 
which he took, and then went to his wife's room, where he found her 
with her sister and another lady, in good health. They asked him 
why he had returned sooner than he had intended; upon which he 
mentioned what had happened to him that morning, when he was 
desired to open the letter which he had taken from the footman, 
“* which having still in my hand, I immediately did, and read my wife’s 
‘letter to me aloud, wherein she desired my speedy return, as fearing 
that some ill would happen to me, because that morning she had seen 
-a thing all in white, with a black face, standing by her bed-side, 
which had frighted her so much as to make her scrike (szc) out of so 
loud that her weemen (sic) came running into the room.” He was 
much astonished at what “seemed very strange, for by examining all 
particulars we found that the same day, the same hour, and (as near 
as could be computed) the same minute, all that had happened to me 
had befallen her, being forty miles asunder. The Lady Essex and 
Mrs. Ramsey were witnesses to both our relations, and acquainted the 
Lord of Northumberland with it, who thought it a very extraordinary 
thing.” 

In 1653 he records similar omen: 

“ Being at Tunbridge a thing of almost as odd a nature as the former 
befell me; for being abroad one afternoon with a setting dog in a very 
bright day, with a gentleman named Mr. Pirs, and five or six other horse- 
men, as we were beating a great stubble field that was above a mile about, 
and the which had no bushes or trees in it, but only a little hedge in the 


middle of it, which was not above ten or twelve yards long, on a sudden 
we all heard a terrible groan, and after that another much louder, and so 
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a third, which made us all to conclude that somebody was a dying near 
that little hedge, from whence the noise seemed to come, which was within 
forty yards of us. And thereupon we all went towards the hedge; but, 
when we came almost to it, all our horses began to start, and fell a 
plunging, and did run a good way with us before we could stop them; and 
afterwards, when we tried to make them go near the hedge, we found it 
impossible: wherefore, Mr. Pirs and I alighting, went round the hedge 
and viewed every place about it, without finding or seeing anything that 
could make that noise. But as soon as a servant of mine heard the groans, 
he cried out ‘God bless my lady,’ who was then big with child, and died 
three months after of the small pox; giving just three such groans when 
she died; insomuch that I, being in another room and hearing her, said I 
was sure she was a dying, for that those were the same dismal groans we 
heard at Tunbridge. She lived eight days after her being brought to bed 
of a son, who only survived his mother three weeks.” 


We have not space for the deductions his lordship makes from these 
omens. We may passingly remark that if this was the first child of 
the marriage, Collins’s date would seem the more accurate. 

In 1654, being in great affliction for his wife’s death, he left England 
(“ taking with me only a little foot-boy”) fer a prolonged sojourn on 
the Continent. He stayed six weeks at Marseilles, designing to go 
with pilgrims to Jerusalem, but being unsuccessful in obtaining a 
passage, he went in a galley to Civita Vecchia, and thence to Rome. 
On their voyage they encountered some Majorcan pirates, who boarded 
their galley twice and killed forty of her men. He stayed nearly a 
year at Rome, “where swimming one day in the Tiber (a rapid, 
muddy river) with the Earl of Lindsey, the cramp seizing me, I sunk 
to the bottom, and not being able to rise again upon the water, and 
feeling the bank under the water to slope, I crept on all fours till I 
came out at the side, to the amazement of the Lord Lindsey and 
many more, who were standers by.” While at Rome five persons 
died of plague in the house where he lodged, and he received a 
letter from England announcing that a decree in Chancery being 
given against him, his uncle Arthur* had seized his estate, and that 
his money supplies were thus stopped ; and, moreover, if he came to 
England he would infallibly be imprisoned for a debt of ten thousand 
pounds, which his uncle (who at that time was well with the Protector 
Cromwell) alleged that he owed him. 


“In this unfortunate condition,” says his lordship, “ having in the world 
but five-and-twenty pound, I left Italy, and went by sea to Marseilles in 
France; from whence, after having made a quarantina in the pest-house, 
I went to Lyons; and from thence, sending my servant (from want of 
money) afoot to Paris, I went with the messenger ; but, falling desperately 


* He was the youngest son of the first Earl of Chesterfield, and the 
ancestor of the line from whence the late and present Earls of Chesterfield 
sprung. 
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sick by the way of a violent fever, and having spent all the money I had, 
I was left alone in a cottage, and reduced to keg. But the merciful God 
did not. leave me long in that condition, for a Jesuit coming along the 
road, who I had formerly been acquainted with in Italy, relieved me, and 
paid for my journey with him to Paris.” 


At Paris he learned the tidings of his grandfather’s death, and 
accordingly came to England, and, having compromised his difficulty 
with his uncle Arthur, took possession of his hereditary estate. From 
this date the correspondence in the MS. commences, though the 
first letter is to his sister-in-law, Lady Capel,* to whom he sent a 
“necklace of pearl worth sixteen hundred pounds” (which had 
belonged to his wife, apparently) on his departure for the Continent, 
or, as he styles it, “my being nowa going to some of the remotest 
parts of the earth, and knowing the great uncertainty of my return.” 
The first thing that strikes us upon his return home is his reception 
by Cromwell, who, we are informed, offered him his daughter in 
marriage, with a portion of twenty thousand pounds, and, moreover, 
gave him the option of a responsible command either in the fleet or 
army. 

This certainly seems strange, as the Protector could hardly forget 
the grandfather’s loyalty to the King, or his lordship’s own connec- 
tion with the Courts of the Queen Mother and the Princess Royal. 
But it may possibly have arisen from the fact of the Earl’s father-in- 
law (the Earl of Northumberland) being a staunch Parliamentarian, 
and the desire on Cromwell’s part of enlisting in his service a young 
man of such position and wealth. However, both offers were declined, 
which so offended the Protector that Lord Chesterfield tells us “it 
turned his kindness into hatred ;” and in the same year he was so 
nearly marrying the daughter of Lord Fairfax (afterwards Duchess of 
Buckingham), that they were “ thrice asked in St. Martin’s Church, 
at London.” In 1657 he felt the effects of Cromwell’s anger, for 
entangling himself into a duel with a Captain Whaley, he wounded 
and disarmed him, and in consequence was sent by Cromwell to the 
Tower. On this occasion there is a letter from his sister-in-law, Lady 
Essex (as we will call her), mentioning that living so much out of the 
world occasioned her ignorance of his late encounter, “ but I met with 
it last night in the ‘News Book.” In reply, Lord Chesterfield 
says: 


“The expressions of your ladyship’s concern for my little disaster would 
enable me to overcome a much greater than this that has happened to me 


* Lord Chesterfield styles her throughout Lady Essex. She was at this 
time the wife of Arthur Lord Capel, who was advanced to the earldom of 
Essex in 1661. Lord Chesterfield’s MS. was commenced probably at a later 
date, after she had become Lady Essex. 
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by the wounding of Captain Whaley, whose life (if he dies) the Protector 
has engaged shall be satisfied with mine; but I think there is now little 
danger of it,” &c., &e. 


In the next year (1658) he underwent three different imprison- 
ments for his loyalty and attachment to the exiled royal family ; his 
estate was sequestrated, but at last, “ with great charge and trouble,” 
he got off. Shortly after this he had the misfortune to kill a Mr. 
Wolley in a duel. Pepys, in his Diary, January 17, 1659, says :— 
“Tn our way to Kensington we understood how that my Lord Chester- 
field had killed another gentleman about half an hour before, and was 
fled.” The incident is mentioned at greater length in ‘ Rugge’s 
Diurnal’ (Add. MSS., 10,116, Brit. Mus.) : 


“Jan. 17, 1659. The Earl of Chesterfield and Dr. Wolly’s son of 
Hammersmith had a quarrel about a mare of eighteen pounds price; the 
quarrel would not be reconciled, insomuch that a challenge passed between 
them. They fought a duel on the backside of Mr. Colby’s house at Ken- 
sington, where the Earl and he had several passes. The Earl wounded him 
in two places, and would fain have ended, but the stubbornness and pride 
of heart of Mr. Wolley would not give over, and the next pass he was 
killed on the spot. The Earl fled to Chelsea, and there took water and 
escaped. The jury found it chance-medley.” 


His lordship betook himself to the Continent, and, having passed 
through France to Holland, obtained the royal pardon from Charles 
the Second. His letter to the King and the royal reply will be found 
in the present volume. From Holland Lord Chesterfield once more 
went to Paris, and constantly attended the Court of Henrietta Maria 
and the Duchess of Orleans. Having paid a visit to Bourbon for the 
benefit of the waters, he returned thence to Calais, and set sail to join 
King Charles on his voyage from Holland. Having b2en received at 
sea on board the royal vessel, he accompanied his Majesty on his 
progress to the resumption of his kingdom. 

Our narrative may be here conveniently interrupted by a short 
retrospect. Though there is no evidence of Lord Chesterfield’s 
leading a dissolute life previous to the death of his first wife (the 
Lady Anne Percy), the volume before us gives us ample proof of his 
subsequent immorality. ‘The editor would surely have exercised a 
wise discretion had he omitted his lordship’s correspondence with the 
notorious Duchess of Cleveland, the Lady Anne Hamilton, the Lady 
Elizabeth Howard (afterwards wife of John Dryden), and others; 
and it reflects no little discredit upon Lord Chesterfield’s memory that 
he should have transcribed with his own hand such letters into his 
MS. They may, indeed, throw additional light upon the dissoluteness 
of the age, but it is a light which was little needed. Of Barbara 
Villiers, afterwards wife of Roger Palmer (who was created Earl of 
Castlemaine), and ultimately Duchess of Cleveland, little need be said. 
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It is evident from these letters (and the editor informs us that the 
MS. gives still further proof) that her intrigue with Lord Chesterfield 
commenced previous to her union with Mr. Palmer, and it is well 
known that her first child (a daughter), born after her marriage, 
was universally ascribed to Lord Chesterfield. Lady Anne Hamilton 
was the Countess of Southesk of the ‘Grammont Memoirs,’ and Lady 
Elizabeth Howard's character was pretty well known when she 
married the poet Dryden. How Dryden could have subsequently 
written such letters as he did to Lord Chesterfield to ask his lordship’s 
acceptance of the dedication of the ‘ Georgics,’ may indeed be a matter 
of surprise. It is pleasing, however, to find, amid all this disgusting 
correspondence, two excellent letters of remonstrance on his profligate 
life from his late wife’s sister, the Lady Capel (afterwards Essex). She 
fully maintains the character that Evelyn gives her, as “a wise, yet 
somewhat melancholy woman.” 

At the coronation dinner in Westminster Hall his lordship informs 
us he acted as sewer with the Earl of Dorset; and in the same year 
he married the Lady Elizabeth Butler, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Ormonde. The story of the second Lady Chesterfield is unfortu- 
nately too well known from the narrative of Count Hamilton. With 
deep regret does one hear of the indiscretion of any member of the 
truly noble house of Ormonde. Though the ‘Grammont Memoirs’ 
are probably over-coloured, there can be little doubt that they give a 
too true picture of the dissolute Court of the Restoration. It is need- 
less for us to reproduce here the scandal of the Lady Chesterfield 
and the episode of the “ green stockings” ; nor is Hamilton’s portrait 
of her ladyship’s personal attractions, probably, unknown to many of 
our readers. Whether Lady Chesterfield’s indiscretion with the Duke 
of York had proceeded to criminality or not, it is clear that his lord- 
ship’s jealousy was aroused to such a pitch that he withdrew her to 
Bretby, and, according to Pepys, “to send a man’s wife to the Peak 
when she yexes him,’ became a proverb at Court. The marriage 
seems to have been all along an uncongenial one, and probably my 
lord’s conduct with my Lady Castlemaine brought with it its own re- 
tribution. Lady Chesterfield died in 1665, at Wellingborough, whither 
she had repaired for her health. Lord Chesterfield had not joined her 
more than two days when (“it being the Great Plague year) she fell 
sick of the spotted fever and died. Whereupon I returned to my own 
house at Bretby, where I also fell sick of the spotted fever or plague.” 
Mr. Jesse,* however, tells us that there was another version of her 
end, and that her death was peculiarly horrible. The Earl insisted 
on her taking the sacrament as a pledge of her innocence with respect 
to the Duke of York, on which some poison is said to have been 


* Jesse’s Courts of the Stuarts, vol. iv. p. 205. Mr. Jesse erroneously 
says Lady Gertrude Saville. 
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inserted by the Duke’s chaplain in the sacramental wine, of the 
effects of which she died. The story was at least partially believed 
by Lord Chesterfield’s family. His son, Lord Stanhope, had married 
Lady Elizabeth Saville, a daughter of the Marquis of Halifax. This 
lady was on bad terms with her father-in-law, and whenever she hap- 
pened to sit at the same table with him she was invariably furnished 
with her own cup, a bottle of wine, and another of water, out of 
which alone she could be persuaded to drink, and then only from the 
hands of her own servant. We may trust, however, that this is mere 
scandal. Still it is clear, that while Lord Chesterfield expresses 
great sorrow on the death of his first and third wife, there is no inti- 
mation of his grief in the case of his second Countess. 

It may be a matter of surprise that a nobleman of such approved 
fidelity and abilities should be unrewarded by some important office at 
Court or in the Government, yet the only appointment which was be- 
stowed upon him was the chamberlainship to the new Queen Catherine 
of Braganza. He was sent to Portsmouth to receive her on her 
landing. There is an interesting letter in the collection detailing her 
Majesty’s arrival, which forms a good supplement to the accounts in 
Evelyn, Pepys, and the ‘Grammont Memoirs.’ Lord Chesterfield re- 
tired from this office in 1665, but was requested by the Queen to 
remain a member of her council. In 1667 he raised a regiment of 
foot in ten days, the command of which the King conferred upon 
him. He tells us he gave 


“the soldiers red coats lined with black, and black flags with a red cross 
in a white field; which I then did, because I was at that time in mourning 
for my mother. His Majesty and the Duke of York were extremely satis- 
fied with the regiment, and said they had not seen a finer; but we being 
long quartered in marshy and unwholesome places, most of the men fell 
sick, and half of them died; and at last I also fell sick, and was given over 
by three of the best physicians in London, who plainly told me that I could 
not live above two hours: in which time my good friend the Archbishop 
of Canterbury * came and took me in his arms, and gave me his blessing 
and the last farewell; after which I was abandoned by all my servants, 
and left to die. In this condition I lay two hours, without anybody coming 
near me, though I had my senses perfectly well. At last three old women 
came to lay me out, but finding that I was not yet quite dead, I heard 
them say, ‘ We are come too soon, let us go, and come again half an hour 
hence.’ But in that time my kinsman Mr. William Stanhope coming to 
me, I desired him to get me some burnt claret, which he immediately did ; 
and I found great benefit by it, falling into a great sweat after it, and 
from that time I began to recover.” 


In 1669 he married the Lady Elizabeth Dormer, daughter and co- 
heiress of the Earl of Carnarvon, by whom in four successive years he 
had four children, Philip, Lord Stanhope, who succeeded him in the 


* Archbishop Sheldon. 
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earldom, and was father of Philip Dormer, the celebrated Lord Ches- 
terfield; Arthur, who inherited his half-uncle Lord Bellamont’s 
property, and took the name of Wotton; Mary; and Catherine. 

The birth of her ladyship’s last child was followed by a melancholy 
affection, from which, however, she recovered in about a year, when, 
being restored to health, his lordship says “she miscarried of a son 
and died seven days after, which was the greatest misfortune to me 
that I had ever suffered.” We have omitted to mention that the sur- 
viving issue of his second marriage was an only daughter, the Lady 
Elizabeth, who married the Lord Glamis, afterwards fourth Earl of 
Strathmore. Lord Chesterfield’s time for some years seems chiefly to 
have been passed at Bretby, where he was employed in building and 
laying out his gardens. In 1678 he was called up to town in conse- 
quence of the impeachment of Lords Arundel and Danby, and at this 
time the King appointed him chief justice in eyre to the south of 
the Trent. A singular circumstance is mentioned in the memoir with 
reference to the next year. Shortly after the execution of the five 
Jesuits, Whitbread, &c., Bretby was burnt to the ground. A letter 
had been found by some of the servants directed to the steward, in 
which it was announced that, as these men had suffered in London, 
all noblemen’s houses should be made the beacons of the country, and 
as soon as your lord is gone to London we will begin at Bretby, &c. 
Notwithstanding all the precaution that was taken, the house was 
burned by incendiaries. When the Bill of Exclusion was brought up 
to the House of Lords, Lord Chesterfield spoke strongly for its rejec- 
tion, and the next day was sent for by the King, who expressed his 
pleasure, and forthwith made him a privy councillor. The speech is 
given in the present volume. He now devoted himself to the rebuild- 
ing his house at Bretby. He was called to town on the discovery of 
the Rye House Plot, and had an interview with the King, who “ pro- 
tested to me (as he had done several times before) that he would 
never endeavour to change the laws or the religion as they were then 
established.” He was asked by the Earl of Bedford to be at Lord 
Russell's trial and to speak in his favour, but he had some scruples as 
to the propriety of such a step from his position as a privy councillor, 
and, consulting the King upon the point, was commanded not to go. 
In 1681 the King had given him the command of the Holland Regi- 
ment of Guards, and upon the re-introduction of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth at Court in 1683 he proposed resigning his chief justiceship in 
eyre in favour of the Duke, which so incensed the Duke of York, 
that he prevailed upon Charles to withdraw the name of “Guards” 
from Lord Chesterfield’s regiment. His lordship’s conduct upon this 
occasion is detailed in the correspondence, and proves him to have 
acted with becoming spirit and dignity. Upon the sudden illness of 
the King he was ordered by the Privy Council to watch all night by 
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his Majesty’s bedside in company with two other privy councillors, 
and he gives us an interesting account of the death-bed scene in a 
letter to his brother-in-law, the Earl of Arran. As the testimony of 
an eye-witness this is valuable. He retained his privy councillorship 
on the accession of James, and again officiated as sewer at the corona- 
tion dinner. Shortly after the rebellion of Monmouth he obtained 
leave to retire into the country, from whence he wrote and resi;zned 
his justiceship in eyre. His time seems now entirely to have been 
passed at Bretby, though he attended the King at Lichfield with 
several of his neighbours. 


“In this famous year of 1688,” says his lordship, “of which so many 
strange things and revolutions had been prophesied, the Prince of Orange 
landed with twelve thousand men in England, pretending to come only to 
secure the laws and religion of this kingdom. Much about the same time 
the Princess Anne of Denmark, daughter to King James the Second, then 
King of England, made her escape in disguise from Whitehall, and came 
to Nottingham; pretending that the King her father did persecute and 
use her ill for her religion, she being a Protestant and he a Papist. As 
soon as I heard of her coming with a very small retinue to Nottingham, I 
went thither with the Lord Ferrers and several worthy gentlemen, my 
neighbours, to offer her my service; with which she seemed to be well- 
pleased, and told me that she intended to go to Warwick, and should be 
very glad of my company, as apprehending that the Lord Mullinex, who 
was then in arms, and a Papist, would attack her in her journey. Where- 
upon I assured her Highness that I would wait upon her till she thought 
herself in a state of safety: and to enable me to serve her the better, I left 
Nottingham for two days, and then returned thither again at the head of 
above a hundred horse, with which her Highness seemed to be very much 
satisfied. I met at Nottingham the Earl of Northampton, the Earl of 
Devonshire, the Earl of Scarsdale, the Lord Grey, the Bishop of London, 
and many others, who had brought five or six hundred horse with them, 
and had raised the militia of the county to attend her Highness.” 


But though he was ready to defend the person of the Princess, 
Lord Chesterfield declined to attend her councils, “ because I had then 
the honour to be a privy councillor to the King, her father; and 
therefore I would not be of any council for the regulating troops that 
I perceived were intended to serve against him.” However he 
attended her from Nottingham to Leicester, and then again refused 
to enter into an agreement, which certainly seems rather startling. 


“Next morning at Court,” says his lordship, “in the drawing-room, 
which was filled with noblemen and gentlemen, the Bishop of London first 
called me alond by my name, and then told me and the rest of the company 
that the Princess desired us to meet at four o’clock that afternoon, in such 
an inn, to do something that was for her service. The Lord Devonshire 
being then present, I told his lordship that, though I stood as little as 
any man on ceremony or formalities, yet I thought that the honour I had 
of being of his Majesty’s council might have distinguished me so much 
from tne rest of the company as I ought to have been informed of the 
matter that was intended, before it was publicly declared to the world. His 
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lordship told me that he thought I had been made acquainted with it, and 
that it was the entering into an association to destroy all the Papists in 
England in case the Prince of Orange should be killed or murdered by 
any of them. I told his lordship that all associations were illegal, except 
they were commanded or authorized by Parliament, and therefore I would 
not enter into it, nor sign the paper that the bishop had drawn. After my 
refusing it, the Lord Scarsdale, the Lord Ferrers, the Lord Cullen, and 
above a hundred gentlemen refused likewise to sign the paper, which made 
the Princess extremely angry ; but, however, to keep my promise with her 
Highness, I waited on her from Leicester to Coventry, and from thence to 
Warwick, where her Highness having news that the King’s army had 
revolted to the Prince of Orange, and that his Majesty was fled beyond 
sea, I told her Highness that now she was come to a place of safety I did 
‘humbly desire to take my leave ; and so, after having received many thanks 
from her Highness, I returned home with all the gentlemen that went with 
me.” 


Upon his return to Bretby he communicated the above adventure 
to Lord Halifax in a letter, which may be found in the collection. 
Lord Chesterfield, however, could not have been unaware of the steps 
which were being taken for the Revolution, for there is a letter from 
the Earl of Danby (with whom he had always been on the most 
intimate terms), dated from Leicester, which may be of interest : 


“ My Lorp,—The long acquaintance I have had with your lordship, and 
the confidence I have of your honour and worth, makes me venture to 
impart to your lordship the great design that is now on foot. The Prince 
of Orange, if the wind serves, will land in England with twelve thousand 
men within this fortnight ; Hull will be delivered to him, and the greatest 
part of the King’s army, with many of the nobility, will revolt. I con- 
fess, as to my own part, I had rather lose my life in the field, than live 
under an arbitrary power, and see our laws and religion changed, which is 
now visibly the King’s intention. But I do not know what your lordship’s 
thoughts may be of this matter, and therefore I will stay at Leicester till 
you send me word; if you do approve of our undertaking, I will come over 
to Bretby, and, after having acquainted you with all the particulars of 
our whole design, take my measures with your lordship; but if you dislike 
our proceedings, I will not do you so great a prejudice. However, I 
thought it might be a service to you to let your lordship know what is 
now transacting, that you may suit your occasion, and prepare yourself 
for so great a change as is speedily like to happen, 

“Tam, my Lord, 
“ Yours, &c., 
“ DANBY. 


“Pray send me your answer immediately by this bearer, for I do only 
stay in this place to receive it.” 


To this his lordship replied : 


“My Lorp,—I am very sensible of the great trust that your lordship 
reposes in me, which you may be confident shall never be made use of to 
your prejudice. I have examined as well as I could in so short a time the 
arguments on both sides, which seem so strong and the matter in question 
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so very considerable, that in common prudence a great deal of considera- 
tion would be requisite for any man to know how to determine in so 
difficult a business. And, therefore, 1 cannot but think it very hard that 
your lordship should expect to receive my final answer and resolution at 
an hour’s warning, by a messenger who tells me that he can stay no longer. 
My lord, though my obligations to the Court are far from being great, yet 
I confess there are many things in this business which I cannot approve ; 
especially since I have yet the honour (against my will) to be of his 
Majesty’s council; but, besides that consideration, I have ever had a 
natural aversion to the taking arms against my King, which the law justly 
terms designing the King’s death. Possibly the repugnance I mention is 
not more in regard of his Majesty than of myself, not as apprehending the 
danger, since I look upon success as certain, but because I am confident 
that a continual remorse and disquiet would attend my thoughts after 
such an action. And therefore, my lord, if you are not already too far 
engaged, consider once more with yourself that though ambition, revenge, 
nay, the good of your country, or any other motive now prevails and 
persuades you, yet neither you nor no man can foresee till the tragedy 
is past, whether you will not often wish that you had not been an actor 
init. My lord, pardon this freedom, which proceeds from the confidence 
I have that you know me to be, my lord, 
“ Yours, &c., 
“ CHESTERFIELD.” 


Lord Chesterfield remained at Bretby till January, 1689, on the 
5th of which month he writes to Lord Fauconberg, that he was 
preparing for a journey to London “to pay my duty to the Prince of 
Orange ; for as to the Convention nature has so little fitted me to be 
useful in such difficult matters as will be there debated, that I could 
willingly decline my attendance.” He was received with great 
courtesy by the Prince, 


“who told me in the drawing-room, before a great deal of company, that 
he had been brought up till he was ten years old in my mother’s house at 
the Hague (who had been governess to his mother, who was the eldest 
daughter of King Charles the First), and that I was the man in the world 
who he remembered the longest, and, therefore, he would always look upon 
me as one of his family.” 


But notwithstanding these expressions of the Prince’s friendship, 
Lord Chesterfield at the Convention steadily spoke and voted against 
his Highness’s assumption of the title of king, “ proving,” as he says, 
“that there was no abdication, nor vacancy in the throne, for the 
crown being hereditary the Prince of Orange could not legally be 
elected king.” His conduct, as might be imagined, gave offence to 
the Prince, who endeavoured, however, to win him over by sending 
Lord Mordaunt to assure him that he believed he was actuated by no 
personal malice ; but as he persisted in his opposition, Lord Faucon- 
berg was sent “to expostulate with me;” and then Lord Macclesfield, 
“to let me know how good an opinion he had of me, and how kind 
he intended to be to me.” But it was all to no purpose, and finding 
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“ that his Highness was very much offended with me, I left going to 
Court.” 

Though Lord Chesterfield refused to be present at the coronation, 
shortly after that event the King sent the Earl of Danby to him, 
offering to make him a gentleman of the bedchamber, and one of the 
Privy Council, “ which great honour I declined with all the thanks 
and respect imaginable.” An entry in the diary may be given at 
length, as it seems, to say the least, curious, and we do not remember 
to have seen the circumstance mentioned elsewhere : 


“ A little after this, King James the Second, who was then in France, 
having heard what had passed in the convention, and being satisfied with 
my proceedings therein, sent privately over a commission, by which he 
appointed the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, myself, the Earl of Not- 
tingham, and the Lord Weymouth, to be regents of the kingdom. But 
when I was consulted about this matter, considering how things then stood, 
I gave my opinion to have the commission immediately burnt; which, 
being agreed to by the rest, was accordingly done.” 


As he found the King at this time looked very coldly on him, and 
seldom spoke to him, he asked leave to retire to Bretby, but had been 
there hardly three months when he received the offer of being made 
Lord Privy Seal, in the room of his old friend the Marquis of Halifax, 
but this he also declined, as he says, in a letter to Lord Halifax him- 
self, on the score of ill-health. A month later, however, a letter from 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, Secretary of State, announced the King’s 
earnest desire that he should go as plenipotentiary to the congress 
which was to assemble at the Hague in the winter. However this 
offer he also respectfully declined, and, as the reader probably knows, 
William himself went to the congress. 

Lord Chesterfield’s political career was now drawing to a close, and 
though he seems to have been not inattentive to his attendance in 
the House of Lords his time was chiefly spent amid the charms of 
Bretby. On the discovery of the Assassination Plot in February, 
1695-6, the Commons framed a Bill for an association to declare the 
lawfulness of William’s title, and to pledge its members to the support 
of his power and the defence of his person. When the Bill was sent 
up to the Lords an animated debate arose, which, however, ended in 
a majority in its favour. Lord Chesterfield opposed it, and by his 
example induced several others to join in the opposition. He after- 
wards sought an interview with his Majesty, and gave his reasons 
for his conduct in such a satisfactory manner that the King answered, 
“The association was not a thing of his contriving, but that his 
Cabinet Council had advised him to it.” The entries in his diary are 
now confined to domestic concerns. On the accession of Queen 
Anne he refused to take the Oath of Abjuration, and was permitted 
to retire into the country. In 1706 Queen Catharine (widow of 
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Charles the Second) died in Portugal, and left him her chief executor, 
an honour he was obliged to decline from age and ill-health. The 
details of his ailments and domestic events are continued, till on 
January 28, 1713, he died in his eightieth year. 

The perusal of this volume leaves a favourable impression of Lord 
Chesterfield’s public character. There is a dignity and consistency in 
his steady allegiance to the Stuarts which must command respect ; 
nor can we less admire his independence. He was not to be seduced 
by the offers of the usurper Cromwell, nor the flattery and condescen- 
sion of King William. And yet he received but little encouragement 
from Charles, and had suffered indignity and injustice from James 
before his accession, and disapproved of his misrule when seated on 
the throne. The correspondence in the volume with Saville Marquis 
of Halifax, the Earl of Danby (afterwards Duke of Leeds), the Duke 
of Ormonde, Lord Fauconberg, and others, is highly to his lordship’s 
credit, and shows him to have been held in great confidence and 
esteem. The letters of Lords Danby and Halifax are of considerable 
political value. With Lord Halifax he had been on the most intimate 
terms (their children intermarried) till the year 1694, when in London 
a quarrel closed their long friendship. “ At dinner I told him, before 
company, that I had rather be a plain honest country gentleman 
than a cunning, false court knave. After this I never spoke more 
to his lordship, nor he to me, till his death, which happened the next 
year."* The letters of Dryden on the dedication of the Georgics to 
Lord Chesterfield we do not remember to have seen printed in ea- 
tenso in any life of the poet. His lordship’s liberality, as usual, called 
forth the ever-ready flattery of “ glorious John.” 

We may regret the insertion of the earlier amatory letters, but, 
with these exceptions, the volume is one of great interest. Lord 
Chesterfield’s own letters are written with ease and even elegance, 
and those of his correspondents are often full of amusing incidents. 

What has become of the MS. from which they were transcribed, or 
why the printed volume is now so rare, we have been unable to ascer- 
tain, but at all events, the picture given of Philip, Second Earl of 
Chesterfield, is by no means the least conspicuous amongst the 
portraits, if we may so term them, of the illustrious house of Stanhope. 


* Halifax died suddenly, April, 1695. 
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By A. DE FONBLANQUE. 


He was a levee* “ Rat,” and his name was Dick. Dick what? 
Nothing ; and I do not think that he even got Dick, through Richard 
given to him by godfathers and godmothers in the usual way. Asa 
child he managed somehow or other to escape the massacres which 
those modern Herods Want, Neglect, and Disease are allowed to hold 
in our great cities ; and we find him a small wild animal in the shape 
of a boy of twelve years old, living where he may, eating what he can 
get ; his hand against everything (that will sell at the junk-shop) and 
every one’s hand against him. A human rat—a thing to hide itself 
in dark places, and to be chased and worried when it dares venture 
into the light. 

His costume is a pair of old blue cotton pants, kept up over a faded 
flannel shirt by a wonderful contrivance of old braces and twine. His 
feet are bare. On his head is a felt hat, which (whatever was its 
original colour) has now the hue of a well-soaked tea-leaf, and (what- 
ever was its original shape) has long taken that of a jelly-bag. 
Perhaps if he were washed, he would be a good-looking Rat, under 
his grime; for his eyes are very bright. He does not know what 
school means. No one has ever told him it is wrong to steal, though 
the inconveniences of being caught stealing have been made manifest 
to him in many ways. His last hair-dresser was a policeman, as you 
might perceive, if his jelly-bag hat did not come down so low. Ex- 
perience is not thrown away upon him, and he becomes rather hard 
to catch. 

“ Why don’t he work?” He does work in his way. 

How do all young animals work for a living? By picking up what 
they can get, to be sure! and keeping out of the way of bigger things 
who want to pick them up. That is the Natural Law of Life, and 
Dick the “ Rat” has been taught no other. He lives as other 
“Rats ” live—on what he can scrape out of a barrel of sugar, or draw 
from a bale of cotton, or cut (no one looking on) from the rigging of 
a ship. He does this just as a blackbird eats a cherry, or a rabbit 
nibbles turnips. 

The levee which Dick infests is that of New Orleans ; down by the 
foot of Jackson Street, where the English steamers lie, is his happy 
hunting-ground, and on the day when we make his acquaintance it 


* The Levees are artificial banks of the river Mississippi, upon which (at 
New Orleans) all the business of lading and discharging ships is done. 
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has not been productive. The hunting has been all on one side, and 
Dick (discovered hiding between two bales of cotton) is the quarry. 
He is kicked, pushed, dragged, jostled backwards and forwards, by the 
stevedore’s men, like a ragged shuttlecock. Every one has a curse and 
a blow for the “ Rat,” with whom things are going hard when 

“Oh, how shameful to beat that poor child so!” exclaims a soft 
voice, with a ring of genuine indignation in it. 

The speaker is a lady clad in crisp, cool muslin, elegantly draped— 
a lady, beautiful in face and form, and assisted by every accessory 
that can heighten female charms. From her dainty little bottines, 
which fit her like gloves, to the soft curls of her hair, which the river 
breeze caresses, she is stamped with the Hall-marks of richness, 
simplicity, and good taste. She is halfway up the stage which leads 
to the English steamer, when the cries of our hunted Rat attract her 
attention, and 

“Oh,” she exclaims, “ how shameful to beat that poor childso! Do, 
please, Captain Gilbert, make them leave him alone.” 

Captain Gilbert, whose guest she is, and who leads her up the stage, 
shouts— 

“ Halloa! quit that! Let the boy go, and get on with your work.” 
For you see, one cannot beat “Rats” and roll cotton at the same 
time ; and the latter occupation, though perhaps the more exciting, is 
the less profitable of the two. 

Dick—who, unable to dodge his tormentors, has emulated the 
example of a hedgehog, and made himself as nearly spherical as 
possible against a cotton bale—does not rise. The foe has not suffi- 
ciently retreated, but he keeps a bright look-out from the corner of 
one eye, so as to be ready for a jump. 

“They have hurt him,” says the lady. “He can’t get up, poor 
little fellow!” and, before any one can interfere, she trips down the 
stage, and is stooping over the “ Rat,” who is so taken aback by the. 
apparition that he forgets to jump, and rolls over straight. His 
plight—when it appears that no bones are broken—makes the lady 
smile. He has been kicked into a coal-heap, and is black. He has 
been cuffed against a lot of oil-cake, and is russet-brown. He is fluffy 
all over with cotton waste. His mouth is open, and his eyes are wild 
with astonishment. He had never been so near to a lady, and he 
don’t know what will be done to him. 

“Come, get up,” says the captain; “there's nothing the matter 
with you.” 

“Can you rise ?” asks the lady; and she touches him with the most 
wonderful thing that Dick ever saw—her hand! The creamy glove 
upon it, the shimmer of lace and glitter of gold at the wrist, and 
the soft, white flesh beyond! never had he seen the like! Never had 
ke felt such a touch, or been spoken to in such a tone. 
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“Oh, ain’t I in for it now!” he muses; and then he looks up into 
the lady’s face. 

He saw an expression there that he did not understand. He had 
seen anger in the faces of those who had caught him suddenly. 
Triumph—he knew the look of, when after a long chase he had been 
taken. Scorn—that was common ; plenty of that at all times. This 
was pity—so he could not make it out at all. A Hebrew inscription 
would not have been more unintelligible to Dick. 

There was no chance for a bolt now. The lady, the gentleman 
who came with her, the captain of the steamer and its chief officer, 
formed a semicircle in front; behind was the bale of cotton against 
which he had rolled himself up for protection. He sits up, drinking 
in that strange expression which at once scares, puzzles, and pleases 
him, till a sort of sleepy, faint feeling makes him close his eyes. 

“ He’s going to faint,” says the lady. “I knew he was hurt. Oh, 
see how he is bleeding !” 

He is bleeding badly. Big dark drops are trickling fast down his 
ragged sleeve, which will soak no more. These come from an ugly 
tear (caused by a nail in the wharf planking) on his arm, just above 
the elbow. 

“ Don’t you look, Mrs. Austen,” says the captain ; ‘‘ I'll have him 
attended to. Oh, Quartermaster! come and carry this boy on board, 
and give my compliments to the doctor, and ask him to plaster up his 
cut.” 

Dick has no power to resist. He is carried on board, muttering, 
“Come, I ain’t done nothing to you !” 

A cold lunch is served under the awning on the main deck. ‘Two 
other ladies and their escorts arrive, but the meal is delayed by the 
appearance of some of the crew. bearing squat, heavy boxes, which 
jingle as they are lowered through a trap-door in the deck, partly 
under the lunch-table. 

“ Mexican dollars,” explains the captain. 

“ What a lot of money !” the lady remarks. 

“ Not so much as you suppose, but atidy sum. Each box contains 
two thousand dollars, and there are fourteen of them—eh, Mr. 
Mansfield?” This to the officer in charge, who confirms the 
count. 

They have got to their first glass of champagne when the doctor 
joins them. 

“ Well, how’s your patient ?” asks the captain. 

“ All right ; and clean, for once in his life, but rather weak,” is the 
medical report upon the Rat. 

“Poor child!” sighs the lady. “ What ought he to take ?” 

“T should prescribe something to eat,” the doctor replies, helping 
himself to a slice of tongue. 
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“ Captain, I should so like to give him some dinner.” 

It is unnecessary to say who speaks, and the skipper would indeed 
have been a stern man if he could have resisted the pleading of those 
kind brown eyes. ‘The quartermaster is summoned again, and 
appears leading Dick, who walks “ groggy.” It has begun to dawn 
upon him that he is not going to be abused, and he goes along there 
“ like a little cock-o’-wax,” as he is told. 

“ What is your name, little boy ?” asks the lady. 

“ Dick.” 

“Are you hungry, Dick ?” 

“ Ra-ther !” 

“Only rather?” in a tone of disappointment. 

“* Rather,” explains the captain, “in that tone, means ‘ very.’ ” 

The lady takes a plate and fills it with cold chicken, stuffing, 
salad, bread, and what not, adds a knife and fork, and gives it to Dick. 

The knife and fork are no use to him. He squats on the deck, and 
eats with Nature’s implements. He has no idea of gastronomic com- 
binations. First he eats the chicken, then the stuffing, then the 
salad, then the bread; and, this done, takes a long breath, and looks 
up with a look that says more, as plainly as Oliver said the word. 
More he gets, from the same kind hand, which he watches with 
dimly awakened feelings of delight. Gloved, it was a wonder; bare 
and glittering with costly rings, so white, so small—it bewildered 
him. Why did every one do what she told them? How could she 
keep all those gold things? She couldn’t “lick” any one with those 
hands! Dick mused. . 

The plate is full again, and he turns his attention to its contents 
with apparently undiminished appetite. 

“T should keep some of that for to-morrow, if I were you,” observed 
the doctor. 

“Then you'd be a fool!” Dick replied with a scoff. ‘The big 
fellows on the levee'd take it from you before you'd gone two blocks ! 
To-morrow ain’t here, but the grub is, and so I’m a-going to get out- 
side it while I can.” 

There is a general laugh at this philosophy, and the lady asks if he 
may have a glass of champagne. 

Yes,” the doctor says, “ but I think he’d prefer whiskey.” 

“ Whiskey ? a child take that!” she expostulates. 

“Try him,” replies the doctor. 

He is tried, and tosses off three fingers deep of raw Bourbon with- 
out winking. 

“That's so’thing like!” he observes, smacking his lips. 

This feat somewhat lessens the lady’s sympathy. Dick “ gets out- 
side” his grub without further comment, and is walking off when the 
captain calls him back with a— 
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“Why, you young rascal! are you going without saying thank 
you ?” 

“Thank ye.” 

“No, not me. Thank the lady.” 

“Thank ye kindly, ma’am,” says Dick. 

It was the first polite speech he had ever uttered, and Heaven 
knows where he picked it up. 


The party remained on board till about six o'clock, and by the time 
it broke up every one had forgotten the “Rat”; but as Mrs. Austen 
was crossing the levee, he ran up, much.to the annoyance of her 
companion, who had had enough of him. 

“Tsay,” says the Rat. “Do you like him?” with a chuck of his 
thumb towards the steamer. 

“ Captain Gilbert ?” 

“ Yes—is he your feller ?” 

“Get out, you scamp!” cries the gentleman, indignantly. 

“Let him speak, Fred,” the lady pleads. “No, Dick, I am married, 
and this is my husband; but Captain Gilbert is our kind friend. I 
crossed with him once, and he was very good to me when I was sick.” 

“Was you ever sick ?” asks Dick, with a face full of wonder. 

“Often. So I can answer your question, and say I do like the 
captain very much.” 

“You'd hate for anything bad to happen him ?” 

“Why, of course! to him or to any one else.” 

“ Wot, to me ?” 

“Indeed I would, my poor boy. Oh, Fred! see how wistful he 
looks! Mayn’t I give him some of Charley’s left-off things? I have 
a little boy at home,” she goes on, seeing assent in her husband’s 
eyes—“ about your size.” 

“Does he get chicken to eat?” asks the Rat. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Every day ¢” 

“ No, not every day,” she answers, smiling ; and it is well she does 
not qualify her reply, for Dick’s credulity was not yet sufficiently 
elastic to bear such a marvel as a boy, about his size, who had chicken 
every day. 

So they bid him follow them, and more wonders are in store for 
him. He sees Charley. He is taken up to the Jady’s own room, 
where the promised things are produced, and tried on over his rags. 
Here he stands, lost in admiration. The great broad bed, with its 
satin coverlet, its lazy lace-bound pillows, and snowy mosquito bar 
held back by silken ropes of the same colour as the little knots which, 
here and there, light up the varied greens of the fern-spread carpet ; 

the armoirs with their plate-glass doors; the dressing-table all 
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a-glitter with crystal and with gold, and a score of crincum-crankums, 
such as he never before beheld; the pictures on the wall; the flowers 
in the balcony; the perfume of the place (no fixed odour, but a com- 
bination of all sweet things), bewilder the Rat. If he had ever heard 
of Fairyland he“ would have thought himself there. He had never 
heard of Fairyland, or of the enchanters, giants, dwarfs, genii, and all 
the dear old myths which surround its beautiful princesses and the 
exemplary third sons of its kings. A drunkard who would drop a 
dime as he staggered from the bar-room was the nearest approach to 
a good fairy that Dick knew. He gazed about him bewildered; and 
some dim sense of shame stole over him as he saw his own reflection 
in the looking-glass doors. 

“Mayn’t I put ’em on now?” he asks, as “‘the things” are 
selected. 

“ Better not,” says the lady. “Put them on in the morning. Come 
here again about ten o'clock, and we will see what can be done for 
you.” 

He submits, and goes down reluctantly, with two whole suits of 
Charley’s left-off clothes bundled up in a large handkerchief, and 
fifty cents in his pocket. As soon as the hall-door closes after him, 
the brute instincts of secrecy and evasion pull his jelly-bag hat over his 
eyes, and send him off at a run. 

Outside a bar-room at the corner, conversing affably with several 
noted thieves of his acquaintance, is a policeman. ‘‘ Set a thief to 
catch a thief” is a maxim which the powers that “run” the New 
Orleans constabulary, put in practice; but the thief is rarely caught. 
The chief duty of the force is to catch votes for the politicians to 
whom they jointly and severally owe their places, and to be otherwise 
politically useful. The policeman at the corner had just done a good 
stroke of work. He had arranged that a row should break out at a 
hostile club that night; and the predestined disturbers of the peace 
had pledged him once, twice, thrice! in whiskey. He was all a-glow 
with importance (and whiskey) when he saw our Rat come out of 
Mr. Austen’s house, and scuttle off. Here was a victim worthy of his 
“ steal,” so he immediately gave chase, shouting “Stop thief!” and 
firing his revolver at the fugitive. 

His first shot struck a coloured girl who was crossing the street 
about ten yards from where Dick ran in the heel, and his second 
went through a first-story window and smashed a looking-glass. The 
girl howled dismally, and the proprietor of the starred mirror ap- 
peared in his balcony, ani discharged several rounds of profanity. 
And there it ended. It is quite regular for policemen (or, indeed, for 
any one) to fire after persons who attempt to give justice leg-bail, 
though they urge their wild career through the most crowded 
thoroughfares. 
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Our Rat—ignorant of the fact that a New Orleans policeman has 
never yet been known to hit anything that he actually aimed at— 
gave in at the second shot, and was walked off in triumph to the 
station. 

* * * * * 

Captain Gilbert spends the evening with his agent, and returns to 
the ship about eleven o'clock. 

“Sorry to say, sir,” begins the chief officer, “that most of the 
men are ashore.” 

“ Without leave ?” 

A shrug of his shoulders is his answer. 

‘Whose watch is it ?” 

“Mr. Andrews’.” 

“Send him here. How’s this, Mr. Andrews?” asks the captain 
angrily. 

“Tt’s not my fault, sir. They don’t go over the gangway. They 
crawl over the side, and on to the beams of the wharf. It’s impos- 
sible to stop them.” 

The captain knows New Orleans, and being a just man, has no 
more to say. It is very provoking! He is going to sail to-morrow, 
and those men will come on board either drunk or stupid with the 
effect of drink. Some of them, perhaps, won’t come at all. 

The weather for the last few days has been oppressively hot, and 
now there is hope of rain. The sky is dark and low, and the faint 
evening breeze has gone down. ‘The captain goes to his cabin, 
which is on deck, and tries to read, but the mosquitoes won’t let him, 
so he gets into bed, tucks in his bar, and sleeps the sleep of a 
tired man. 

Something makes him conscious that two-bells (one o'clock) are 
striking. Then he hears a whisper, “Cap'n! Cap'n!” close by his 
side. In an instant he has his revolver ready, and is in the act 
of striking a match when the whisper says, “ Hush! zt’s me, Dick. 
Don’t say a word; don’t light a mateh. Hush! Is there a man 
named Phil Wood in your crowd ?” 

“Yes, a fireman; but he deserted last week.” The captain 
whispers too. 

“ Have you got specious aboard ?” 

“Specious ? Oh, specie you mean.” 

“ Wot's that ?” 

“ Money.” 

“T thought so! Well, Cap’n, Phil Wood and five more is after 
that there specious, and they’s aboard now.” 

“Good God! Why didn’t you tell me before?’ gasps the 
captain. 

‘‘ P'liceman chevied me, ‘cos I'd got a bundle that the lady giv’ me. 
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Took it away, he did, and locked me up,” explains the Rat; “but 
I got out.” . 

“On board now, do you say ?” asks the captain. 

“ Yes; and at work, too. Listen!” 

What the captain hears sends him out of his berth with a spring. 

“ Fire that,’ he says, thrusting a pistol into Dick’s hand, “and 
run forward shouting help as loud as you can scream.’ Then he 
darts out on deck. 

And no time to spare! The thieves have overpowered and gagged 
the man on watch, have cut round the fastenings of the hatch leading 
to the specie room, and already two boxes are out and ready for 
spiriting away. 

Dick does as he was told, and then rushes back. Four of the 
thieves are on deck, firing at the captain, who has dodged behind 
the cabin skylight, and is shooting steadily. Dick has five shots left, 
and these he discharges one after the other, with his eyes shut, as 
fast as he can pull trigger. It is a brisk affair whilst it lasts; which 
is until the chief officer, doctor, steward, and some others (aroused by 
Dick’s shouts and the firing) come upon the scene. Then such of the 
thieves as can do so, jump overboard—for their retreat forward is cut 
off. Three remain ; one—the leader—dead, another with his thigh 
splintered, and a third with several balls in non-vital parts of his 
body. 

The first thing done is to release poor Mr. Andrews, whom they 
find still insensible from the blow on the head which had put him 
hors de combat. By this time the police have come, and are searching 
the ship, lest others of the thieves might be hiding. 

“What's that in the wheel-house?” says the chief officer; “ bring: 
a light here. Ah! it’s another of them; turn him over. Oh, Lord! 
Captain, look here! Here’s gratitude! If it isn’t that d——d Rat: 
that the lady x 


“My God!” cries the captain; “I forgot all about him! Is he 
hurt ?” 

“Shot right through the body, and serve him right,” is Mansfield’s 
reply. It struck the speaker “ silly,” as he afterwards said, to see the 
skipper fall down on his knees beside the “ Rat,” lift his head upon 
his shoulder, and in a voice hoarse with emotion, say, “Are you hurt, 
Dick? Oh, Dick! Are you bad, my boy? Don’t start. I’m your 
friend, the captain, Dick—speak to me!” 

“Ts the p'lice gone?” he moans, 

“They shan’t hurt you, Dick—no one shall. Oh, Doctor, come 
and attend this poor brave little fellow. Any drop of his blood is 
worth more than the lives of those scoundrels. Do your best for him, 


and send for all the surgeons in the city if they can help poor Dick! 
Poor little faithful chap |” 
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The wounded thieves are carried off to the charity hospital by the 
police. Dick is taken to the captain’s cabin, and placed in his bed. 
The ship’s doctor does his very best for him. The most famous sur- 
geon in the city comes, and looks grave. Captain Gilbert never leaves 
him. 

“ Say !”—Dick’s voice has become very low and tremulous—“ was 
that there money yourn ?”’ 

“No; but it was in my charge.” 

“ You'd a got hell if you’d a lost it, eh ?” 

“T should have been ruined.” 

*‘She wouldn’t ha’ liked that.” 

“She? Who do you mean, my boy ?” 

“The lady—her as you was good to.” 

The captain turned aside, and tried hard to swallow something 
which had never passed his lips. 

“‘ Was it for her sake,” he asked, “that you did this ?” 

“She sed she’d hate to have anything bad come to you,” replies the 
Rat, “cos you was good to her when she was sick. Two nights ago 
I heard Phil Wood and his crowd talking about robbing a ship of 
specious. They sed they was going to ’tice all the men ashore with 
drink, and there’d be only one man forward besides the cap’n. There 
was to ha’ bin one put at the cap’n’s door to knock him on the head if 
he came out. I didn’t know for sartin it was your ship, and I was 
a-coming to ask if you had specious, when the p’liceman chevied me.” 

“Who was it that shot you ?” 

“Don’t know. When I see the p'lice I crawled away to where you 
found me. I was skeared they'd think I belonged to t’other crowd.” 


The Rat is skin and bone, and nervous as a cat. He has lost more 
blood than he could spare from that slighter wound on his arm. He 
has no constitution to fall back upon, and to hold him up whilst 
Nature fights the shock and the fever which follow his more grievous 
hurt. Grievous, indeed! though the ball did not quite pass through 
his body ; better, perhaps, if it had. It has pierced the lower lobe of 
his right lung, and is lodged somewhere in the muscles of his back. 
If he could sleep, or even be brought to remain quiet, he might have 
achance. He cannot be quiet; whether it be pain, or whether it be 
surprise at such wonders as being fanned, having lemonade to sip, and 
so on, I cannot say. He is incessantly on the turn and on the watch ; 
nor will any drowsy syrup in the doctor’s chest quiet him. 

When the lady comes early in the morning, the Rat is sinking 
slowly. His face brightens up as he sees her, and he begins to ask 
about Charley. 

“Oh, my poor boy,” she says, “let us talk of better things. Let 
us talk of God.” 
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“God ?” he repeats, with a look of wonder. 

“Can it be that you have not heard of God?” 

“T’ve heard,” Dick replies, “you bet! When it rains, it’s god- 
dam wet; and ‘when it shines, its god-dam hot: and when the boys 
don’t get their money regular, it’s a god-dam shame.” 

The lady stands aghast before this awful ignorance. He only knew 
the name of God in cwrses ! 

“Wicked men take His name in vain, Dick,” she says. “ God 
made this world, and all that is in it; God is all that is good and 
merciful. God sent his only Son to save us.’ 

‘* He didn’t save me much,” is the Rat’s commentary. 

“He will save your soul, ‘Dick. He called little children to Him, 
and welcomed them to heaven.” 

“Was that afore the war?” asks Dick, gravely.’ 

** Long, long before the war.” 

“Well, things has got mixed since then. Ain’t He coming no 
more ?” 

“It’s no use, Jennie,” says her husband, who had followed her into 
the cabin, and overheard Dick’s struggles with his first and only lesson 
in divinity. “These things cannot be taught all at once.” 

“Oh! but it seems so terrible,” she cries; “and he dying! If I 
. could only teach him to say a prayer !” 

* And do you really think that repeating a form of words which he 
would not understand, could do any good?” asks her husband. “ No. 
Let me try if I can rouse a thought to work upon.” So Mr. Austen 
takes his wife’s place at the head of the cot. 

“ Dick,” says he, “ the doctors tell me that unless there comes some 
change—and they don’t much expect any—before night, you must 
die.” 

“Will it hurt, bad?” asks the Rat, a spasm of fear passing over 
his pinched face. 

“That I cannot say. Some people die quite quietly—go off in 
their sleep, as it were. Well, Dick! what do you think happens 
then ?” 

“ The funeral,” replies Dick, promptly. ‘Some has a fireman’s 
funeral, and music; and some gets took off in the City van. Shall I 
be took off in the City van?” 

“ No, my boy; I'll answer for that. But let us go back to the 
ceath. Where will you go when you die ?” 

“ Into the coffin.” 

“ Your body will—but your soul ?” 

“ Wot's that?” asks Dick. 

What, indeed! See, here, the immense power of ignorance. It has 
silenced Theology—it has stumped Philosophy. 
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“ Pray for him, dear,’ says Mr. Austen to his wife, down whose 


face the tears are streaming, “ that is all you can do.” 
* 


* * * a 


“T say—don’t you cry like that,” says Dick, when she resumes her 
seat by his side. Child-like, he puts up his hand to withdraw hers 
from her eyes. He touches it with awe. It does not break or fly off, 
and nothing is done to him for his daring. Encouraged by such 
immunity, he ventures to give it a little pat, and then the face which 
he is watching intently is lit up with a smile through its tears. Into 
his unloved life—into his half-savage mind, dawns the first idea of a 
caress! He clasps the lady’s hand, and draws it down upon his heart. 
He draws it down, and presses it there with both his little brown puds. 
Then he leans back with a long-drawn sigh, and shuts his eyes. 

* °* * * : * 


Three years have passed, and Captain Gilbert’s steamer is again at 
her wharf, at the foot of Jackson Street; and again Mr. and Mrs, 
Austen are going to lunch on board. As the lady is stepping down 
from the gangway, a well-grown, handsome boy, in a blue flannel 
knickerbocker suit, and straw hat with the ship’s ribbon, comes 
shyly forward. 

“Why, that is never Dick!” she exclaims. 

“ Dick all over,” says the captain, proudly. 

“ Oh, Dick, how you have grown, and how improved !” 

“‘ There was plenty of room for that,” laughs the quondam Rat. 

Then the captain takes her aside, and explains. “ He’s been at 
school ever since he got well,,and he has learned more than other 
boys do in double the time. Oh, he’s smart! I’m educating him 
now for my own profession, and I believe he could pass for a mate 
to-morrow.” 

“ What name have you given him?” asks the lady, drawing 
circles on the deck with the point of her parasol. 

“ My own. My wife thinks as much of him as I do; and as we've 
no children of our own, why ——” 

“ Captain Gilbert, you are a good man!” 

“ A lucky one, anyhow,” he laughs, “and,” lowering his voice, “ a 
grateful. Now, then, Dick,’ he shouts, ‘see if Mr. Austen won’t 
have a cocktail.” 

This is the end of the Rat’s tale. 

Some scraps from a lunch table, kindly given, stood between a man 
and ruin; and the tender touch of a woman’s hand saved a boy’s life 
—that’s all! 
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Heine on Cervantes and the ‘Don Quixote.’ 


Here we have the finest, truest, and best of all that has ever been 
written on the great Spaniard, and his still greater work. It would 
appear that only Heine was equal to the task; for the task of telling 
the world who Cervantes was, and what he did, requires the keenest 
insight and the highest courage; and Heine possessed nothing, if he 
possessed not these. The Spaniards have been trying these two 
hundred and seventy years to tell us exactly who Cervantes was, and 
what he was, and what the meaning of the book he wrote. But 
they have found no voice or language equal to the business. It was 
only the other day they discovered in what Spanish town he was 
born, and to this hour they are ignorant of the place where he was 
buried ; not that those facts are all-important, as Heine here points 
out. We English have done something to help the Spaniards in the 
other part of the task, for the first commentary on the ‘ Don Quixote’ 
was written in Spanish by an English country parson, and remains 
to this day the best of its kind. As to what Cervantes was we are 
as much behind in discovering as are his own countrymen, and for 
the same reason. We were the first of all nations to translate his 
work into our own tongue, which was done as early as seven years 
after the appearance of the original, which is precisely two hundred 
and sixty-four years ago. But of the man we are still lamentably in 
the dark, which should excite surprise as well as inquiry. The little 
that Carlyle has written on Cervantes makes us lament that he wrote 
no more. In his article on Scott he remarks : 


“There have been seen in literature greater popularities even than 
Scott’s, and nothing perennial in the interior of them. Lope de Vega, 
whom all the world swore by and made a proverb of, who could make an 
acceptable five-act tragedy in almost as many hours; the greatest of all 
popularities past or present, and perhaps one of the greatest men that 
ever ranked among popularities; Lope himself, so radiant, far-shining, 
has not proved to be a sun or star of the firmament, but is as good as lost 
and gone out, or plays at best in the eyes of some few as a vague aurora- 
borealis and brilliant ineffectuality. The great man of Spain sat obscure 
at the time, all dark and poor, a maimed soldier, writing his ‘ Don Quixote’ 
in a prison.” —‘ Works,’ vol. viii. p. 144. 


The sympathy here conveyed is of more value than the facts which 
are stated. Cervantes was not obscure even during Lope’s reign— 
poor he always was, and neglected, but only by the rich; the common 
people heard him gladly. There is no authority for saying that the 
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‘Don Quixote’ was written in a prison; all that Cervantes says of it 
is that it was engendered there. 
Mr. Ruskin has something to say on the great book, but it also is 
brief and confined within the limits of a foot-note. Still it is too 
valuable to be omitted here. He says of the ‘ Don Quixote’: 


“The lowest mind would find in it perpetual and brutal amusement in 
the misfortunes of the Knight, and perpetual pleasure and sympathy in 
the Squire. A mind of average feeling would perceive the satirical meaning 
and force of the book, would appreciate its wit, its elegance, and its truth. 
But only elevated and peculiar minds discern, in addition to all this, the 
full moral beauty of the love and truth which are the constant associates 
of all that is even most weak and erring in the character of its hero, and 
pass over the rude adventure and scurrile jest in haste—perhaps in pain— 
to penetrate beneath the rusty corselet, and catch from the wandering 
glance the evidence and expression of fortitude, self-devotion, and universal 
love.” —‘ Modern Painters,’ vol. i. p. 3. 


Coleridge was the first to point out the striking resemblance in the 
physiognomies of Cervantes and Shakespeare, with a predominance of 
acuteness in the one and of reflection in the other which is the specific 
difference between the Spanish and English mind ? 


“ Cervantes’ own preface to the ‘Don Quixote,’” Coleridge continues, 
“is a perfect model of the gentle, everywhere intelligible irony, in the best 
essays of the ‘Tatler’ and the ‘Spectator. Equally natural and easy, 
Cervantes is more spirited than Addison, whilst he blends with the terse- 
ness of Swift an exquisite flow and music of style, and above all contrasts 
with the latter by the sweet temper of a superior mind, which saw the 
follies of mankind, and was even at the moment suffering severely under 
hard mistreatment, and yet seems everywhere to have but one thought as 
the undersoul: ‘Brethren! with all your faults I love you still’—or as a 
mother that chides the child she loves, with one hand holds up the rod 
and with the other wipes off each tear as it drops.” 


Coleridge, of all our own wits, humourists, and poets, has given us 
the only analysis of any length of Cervantes. Few of our modern 
writers notice him. Thackeray never once alluded to him in his 
lectures on the humourists of the eighteenth century, and there were 
more occasions for doing so than for making mention of Shakespeare. 
Dickens seldom thought of him. George Eliot, however, is an ex- 
ception; the greatest novelist of our day is often delighted to open 
one or more of her own dances with Cervantes. But, strange to tell, 
neither Swift nor Addison, Steele or Pope, Sterne or Goldsmith, or 
even Johnson, who were all acquainted with his name and works, 
have told us anything about him. Horace Walpole mentions the 
name of Don Quixote once: “ Eleven hundred men are ill from the 
last enterprise. Perhaps Don William Quixote [Pitt] and Admiral 
Amadis [Anson] may determine to send them to the Danube.”— 
Letter 562, to the Hon. H. 8. Conway. 
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It will surprise no one that Touthey knew nothing of Cervantes. 
These trifles are worth mentioning, with the remarks of Mr. Ruskin 
still in our recollection. They not only confirm the truth of Ruskin’s 
reflections, they will help us to find out for ourselves the reason why 
we love or despise the matchless book which called them forth. It 
is worth while to recall the concluding words of Coleridge’s lecture on 
the ‘ Don Quixote ’: 


“Cervantes after his captivity resumed his native destiny, the awful 
task of achieving fame, and for that reason died poor, and a prisoner, 
while nobles and kings over their goblets of gold gave relish to their 
pleasures by the charms of his divine genius. He was the inventor of 
novels for the Spaniards, and in his ‘ Persilis and Sigismunda’ the English 
may find the germ of their ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ The world was a drama 
to him. His own thoughts, in spite of poverty and sickness, perpetuated 
for him the feelings of youth. He painted only what he knew and had 
looked into, but he knew and had looked into much indeed; and his imagi- 
nation was ever at hand to adapt and modify the world of his experience. 
Of delicious love he fabled, yet with stainless virtue.”—‘ Literary Remains,” 
vol. i. p. 130. 


Beaumont and Fletcher filched from him, so did Fielding; but 
not one of them knew him, or if he did, ventured to be found in his 
company. De Foe was a notable exception. Heseems to have taken 
it for granted that all men knew Cervantes, Don Quixote, and La 
Mancha. The eighth chapter of the ‘Memoirs of Captain Carleton’ 
is full of Cervantian humour, and throws not a little light on the 
author, his work, and the wonderful land in which its scenes are 
laid. Godwin also broke through this fashion, and boldly walked 
across the market-place arm-in-arm with one whom he said wrote a 
book that was the “distinguished monument of genius and literature 
among the moderns;” and yet few regarded. At last came Sir 
Walter Scott, as Heine here tells us, and who has confessed and 
put the confession on record, that but for Cervantes the Waverley 
Novels would never have been written. That, no doubt, speaks 
volumes. Still Cervantes himself is kept in the background; and 
after Sir Walter little or nothing has been done, except now and 
then the holding up of a few penny candles to light us to a date, 
here and there, and what a few Cockneys have scribbled on his 
statue in the Plaza de la Constitucion in Madrid, which, by the 
way, was put up bya Frenchman.* It is true that Lockhart gave the 
world, some fifty years ago, some rich and varied learning in the form 
of notes to the ‘Don Quixote’; but all these notes were, without 


* The admirable notice of Cervantes and the ‘Don Quixote’ in Ford’s 
‘Handbook of Spain’ will well repay perusal. Ticknor’s ‘History of 
Spanish Literature,’ one of the most instructive and entertaining of books, 
contains much valuable information on the bibliography of the ‘Don 
Quixote,’ and the life of its author. 
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acknowledgment, purloined from foreign sources, and are no more the 
thoughts of Lockhart than that other literary fraud, ‘The Life and 
Works of Cervantes,’ by Roscoe, published as an original book, was 


_ anything else than a mere translation of the work of Navarrete. Lock- 


hart, moreover, to show his little knowledge of what he was doing, 
selected the worst of all the English translations for his purpose. 
Smollett is bad enough; but Motteaux is so bad that, in a recent 
large edition, profusely illustrated by a popular French artist, one 
whole chapter is entirely omitted. The ‘Don Quixote’ contains the 
image and the life of him who wrote it; but the English translators, 
with the solitary exception of Shelton, the first, have done all they 
could to mar that image and defile that life, the purest among all the 
men of modern time. It was left to Hemricu Herne to reveal to us 
Cervantes ; and how he has done it may here be seen by all who care 
to read. Surely the things which one great man has said of another 
are among the most precious possessions of those who delight in fit 
epithets ,and the harmonious marriages of words. Heine was a man 
most rich in epithet, and wedded together more choice words than 
any writer of his day. Never was his gracious faculty better exer- 
cised than when he taught the German people to know Cervantes, 
and showed them the drift and meaning of the wonderful book whose 
name stands at the head of these pages. But it is high time for some 
one else to be heard. Gentlemen, silence for Heinrich Heine :— 


‘The Life and Deeds of the Ingenious Knight, Don Quixote de la 
Mancha,’ by Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra, was the first book that 
I read after I had reached an intelligent age, and knew something 
of the world of letters. I still remember well enough that childish 
time when, early one morning, I stole away from home and hastened 
to the Palace Garden to read ‘ Don Quixote’ undisturbed. It was a 
lovely May-day; blooming Spring lay in the quiet morning light 
listening to his praise chaunted by his sweet flatterer the nightin- 
gale, who sang her song of praise so caressingly gently, with such 
melting enthusiasm, that the most shamefaced buds sprang open, and 
the wanton grasses and the perfumed sunbeams kissed each other 
more eagerly, and trees and flowers trembled with pure rapture. As 
for me, I placed myself on an old mossy stone seat in the so-called 
Avenue of Sighs, near the waterfall, and delighted my small heart 
with the great adventures of the bold Knight. 

In my childish simplicity I took everything in good earnest; 
whatever comical antics were played by fate with the poor hero, I 
supposed it must be so; that being laughed at, belonged as much to 
heroism as being wounded, and I felt as much vexation at the one as 
sympathy in my soul with the other. I was a child, and did not 
know the irony that the Creator had woven into the world, and 
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which the great poet had imitated in his printed microcosm, and I 
could have found it in my heart to shed the bitterest tears when the 
noble Knight, for all his nobleness, received only ingratitude and 
blows. As I, little practised in reading, spoke each word aloud, 
birds and trees, brook and flowers, all were able to hear; and as 
such innocent things of nature, like children, know nothing of the 
irony of the world, they, too, took it all in good earnest, and wept 
with me at the sufferings of the poor Knight; indeed, an old veteran 
oak sobbed, and the waterfall shook his white beard more passionately, 
and seemed to chide the wickedness of the world. We felt that the 
Knight’s heroism does not deserve less admiration, if the lion, not 
caring to fight, turned his back on him, and that his deeds are the 
more deserving of praise, the weaker and more dried up his body, 
the more rotten his armour, and the more wretched the jade which 
carried him. We despised the low rabble that, decked with gay silk 
mantles, elegant turns of phrase and ducal titles, ridiculed a man so 
far their superior in mind and noble feeling. 

Dulcinea’s Knight rose the higher in my esteem and won more of 
my love the longer I read the wonderful book, and that happened 
daily in the same garden, so that by autumn I reached the end—and 
I shall never forget the day when I read of the sad combat in which 
the Knight so ignominiously succumbed. 

It was a gloomy day, ugly mist clouds passed over the grey sky, 
the yellow leaves fell painfully from the trees, heavy tears hung on 
the last flowers that, sadly faded, bowed their dying heads; the 
song of the nightingales had long since died away ; on all sides the 
image of decay stared me in the face, and my heart almost broke as 
I read how the noble Knight, stunned and bruised, lay on the ground, 
and without raising his visor, as if speaking from the grave, called to 
the victor with feeble voice, “ Dulcinea is the loveliest woman in the 
world, and I the most unhappy Knight on earth ; but it is not fitting 
that my weakness should dishonour that truth. Strike home with 
your lance, Knight !” 

Alas! that beaming Knight of the silver moon who vanquished the 
boldest and noblest man in the world was a barber in disguise. 

* * * * * * * 

It is now eight years ago that I wrote for the Reisebilder these lines, 
in which I described the impression made on my mind long before by 
reading ‘ Don Quixote.’ Heavens! how the years go. It seems to 
me that it was only yesterday that I finished the book in the Avenue 
of Sighs, in the palace garden at Diisseldorf, and that my heart is 
still stirred with admiration of the deeds and sufferings of the great 
Knight. Has my heart remained unchanged all this time, or has it 
returned, after a wondrous cycle, to the feelings of childhood? Pro- 
bably the latter is the case, for I remember that in each lustrum of 
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my life I have read ‘ Don Quixote’ with alternating feelings. When 
I bloomed into youth, and thrust my inexperienced hands into the 
rose-bushes of life, and climbed to the top of the highest crag to be 
nearer the sun, and night after night dreamed of nothing but eagles 
and pure maidens—at that time I found ‘ Don Quixote’ a very unreal 
book, and if it lay in my way I pushed it angrily aside. Later, when 
I ripened into manhood, I became somewhat reconciled with Dul- 
cinea’s unlucky champion, and I began to laugh at him. ‘‘ The man 
is a fool,” I said. Yet in a curious way the shadowy figures of the 
haggard Knight and the fat Squire followed me in all the paths of 
my life, especially when I arrived at some critical cross-road. Thus 
I remember, on going to France, that, awaking one morning in the 
carriage from a feverish doze, I saw in the early mist two well-known 
figures riding by me, the one to my right hand being Don Quixote de 
la Mancha on his ethereal Rozinante, and the other, to my left, Sancho 
Panza, on his very material Dapple. We had just reached the French 
frontier. The noble Manchegan Knight bowed his head with reverence 
before the tricoloured flag which fluttered towards us from the high 
frontierstaff. The good Sancho saluted with somewhat cooler nod the 
first French gens-d’armes that made their appearance. At last both 
friends rode fast in advance. I lost sight of them, and only heard at 
times Rozinante’s inspired neigh and the ‘responsive yeighing of the 
donkey. 

At that time I thought that the absurdity of Quixotism lay in 
this, that the noble Knight wished to recall to life a long-since out- 
lived past, and his poor limbs, especially his back, came into painful 
contact with the realities of the present. Alas! I have found since 
that it is just as fruitless a form of folly to try to bring the future too 
soon into the present, if in such an attack on the ponderous interests 
of the day one has only a very sorry jade, very rotten armour, and a 
body itself in as bad repair. The wise shake their sagacious heads 
as much at one as at the other kind of Quixotism. But still Dulcinea 
del Toboso is the fairest woman in the world, albeit I lie miserably in 
the dust. Never will I retract that assertion. I cannot help myself. 
Strike home with your lances, O knights of the silver moon, O bar- 
bers’ men in disguise ! 

What was the thought of the great Cervantes when he wrote his 
great book? Was his object only the overthrow of the romance of 
chivalry, the reading of which in his time so raged in Spain that 
spiritual and temporal ordinances were powerless against it? Or was 
it his intention to bring into ridicule all manifestation of human en- 
thusiasm in general, and above all the heroism of the men of the 
sword ? 

Evidently he intended only a satire on the romances in question, 
which he wished, by throwing light on their absurdities, to hand over 
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to public scorn, and consequently to oblivion. And in this he met 
with brilliant suecess, for what neither the exhortations of the pulpit, 
nor the threats of the municipality could effect, was done by a poor 
author with his pen. He so radically uprooted the tales of chivalry 
that soon after the appearance of ‘ Don Quixote’ the taste for such 
books died out all through Spain, and not one more was printed. But 
the pen of the man of genius is always greater than himself—it always 
reaches far beyond his actual intentions, and Cervantes, without clearly 
knowing it, wrote the greatest satire on human enthusiasm. He 
never suspected it, he, the hero who had spent the greater part of his 
life in knightly combats, and in his old age often rejoiced that he, too, 
had fought in the battle of Lepanto, though he had paid for that 
glory with the loss of his left hand. 

The biographer has little to tell of the person of the poet who 
wrote ‘ Don Quixote’ and of the events of his life. We do not lose 
much by this want of information, which is usually picked up from 
the gossips of the neighbourhood, who see only the shell whilst we 
see the man himself—his real, true, uncalumniated form. 

A handsome, powerful man was Don Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra. 
His forehead was high and his heart was large. The magic power 
of his eye was wonderful. Just as there are people who can look 
through the earth and see the treasures or dead bodies buried in it, 
the eye of the great poet penetrated the hearts of men, and he saw 
plainly what lay buried there. To the good his glance was a sun- 
beam which lighted up their soul with gladness, to the vile his glance 
was a sword which mercilessly hacked their feelings. His glance 
pressed searchingly into the soul of a man and talked with it, and 
the soul that could give no answer was tortured and lay bleeding on 
the rack, whilst perhaps its bodily tenement wore an air of conde- 
scending nobility. No wonder, then, that many people disliked him, 
and helped him only negligently in his earthly career. Nor did he 
ever gain rank and prosperity, and from all his toilsome pilgrimage 
brought home no pearls, but only empty shells. It is said that he 
did not know the value of money; but I assure you he very well 
knew the value of money so soon as he no longer had any. But he 
never prized it as highly as he did his honour. He had debts, and in 
a charter written by him in which Apollo makes grants to poets, the 
first paragraph ordains that when a poet declares he has no money, his 
word is to be taken and no oath to be required of him. 

He loved music, flowers, and women; but even in his love of the 
latter his fortune was often thoroughly bad, especially when he was 
young. Did the consciousness of his coming greatness give him con- 
solation enough in his youth when petulant roses hurt him with their 
thorns? Once, on a bright summer afternoon, the youth went to 


walk by the Tagus with a sixteen-year-old beauty, who never ceased 
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to mock at bis tenderness. The sun had not yet set: he still glowed 
in his most golden splendour; but above, in the sky, the moon 
already stood, puny and pale, like a small white cloud. “Do you 
see,” said the young poet to his beloved—“ do you see there above that 
small wan disc? ‘The river beside us here, in which she mirrors her- 
self, seems to bear her pitiful image on its proud breast only from 
compassion, and its curling waves cast it at times disdainfully to the 
shore. But only wait till the old day grows dim. As soon as dark- 
ness sets in that pale orb will glow on high with ever-growing splen- 
dour ; the whole river will gleam in its light, and the waves—before 
so haughtily repellent—thrill now at the sight of the beaming planet, 
and swell towards it in ecstacy.” 

The history of poets must be sought in their works, and there we 
find their most secret confessions. Everywhere—more in his plays 
than in the ‘ Don Quixote ’—we see what I have already mentioned, 
that Cervantes was for a long time a soldier. Indeed, the Roman 
saying, “ Life is warfare,” in his case has a double bearing. He 
fought as a common soldier in most of those wild combats which 
King Philip the Second stirred up for the glory of God and his own 
delight in all countries. ‘The fact that Cervantes dedicated the whole 
of his youth to the greatest champion of Catholicism, that he per- 
sonally fought for Catholic interests, makes it probable that those 
interests were dear to him, and refutes the widespread belief that he 
was only withheld by fear of the Inquisition from writing in the 
‘Don Quixote’ on the Protestant questions of the day. 

No, Cervantes was a true son of the Roman Church, and not only 
did his body bleed in knightly service for her consecrated banner, but 
for her his soul endured also the most painful martyrdom during his 
many years of captivity among the infidels. 

We owe to chance more details of Cervantes’ life at Algiers, and 
here we discover in the great poet a hero equally great. The story 
of his captivity most completely contradicts the melodious lie of that 
sleek epicure who deluded Augustus and all German pedants into the 
belief that he was a poet, and that all poets are cowards. No; the 
true poet is a true hero too, and in his breast dwells constancy, which, 
as the Spaniards say, is a second courage. There is no more sublime 
spectacle than that of the noble Castilian who serves the Dey of 
Algiers as a slave, thinks constantly of release, unweariedly prepares 
his plans, calmly looks forward to all dangers, and when the enterprise 
fails would rather bear death and torture than betray his confederates 
by a single syllable. The bloodthirsty master of his life and death 
is disarmed by so much highmindedness and virtue, the tiger spares 
the chained lion, and trembles before the terrible *‘ One-arm” whom 
with a word he could destroy. ‘“One-arm” is the name by which 
Cervantes is known in Algiers, and the Dey confesses that he can 
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sleep in peace, and feel sure of the peace of his city, his army, and 
his slaves, so long as he knows that the one-armed Spaniard is in safe 
custody. 

I have mentioned that Cervantes was always only a common 
soldier; but as even in so subordinate a position he distinguished 
himself, and especially made himself noticed by his great leader, Don 
John of Austria, he received when he wished to return to Spain from 
Italy the most honourable letters of recommendation to the King, in 
which his promotion was strongly urged. When the Algerian pirates 
who took him prisoner in the Mediterranean saw these letters, they 
thought he was a man of extremely important position, and therefore 
demanded so high a ransom, that his family, in spite of all their 
efforts and sacrifices, were not able to buy his freedom, and the poor 
poet had on that account to bear a longer and more painful captivity. 
Thus even recognition of his excellence was for him a new source of 
misfortune, and so to the end of his days he was mocked by that 
terrible she-thing, the Goddess Fortune, who never forgives genius 
for attaining without her favour to fame and honour. But is the ill 
fortune of the man of genius always only the result of blind chance, or 
does it spring of necessity from his inner nature, and from the nature 
of his surroundings? Does his soul enter into conflict with realities, 
or do coarse realities begin an unequal contest with his noble soul ? 

Society is a republic. When the individual strives to rise, the 
community presses him back by ridicule and calumny. One is not to 
be better or cleverer than the rest; and so he who, by the inflexible 
force of genius, towers above the standard of common-place, meets 
the ostracism of society, which persecutes him with such pitiless 
mockery and slander that at length he has to withdraw to the 
solitude of his thoughts. 

Yes; society is in its essence republican. Everything princely is 
hateful to it, whether spiritual or material. The latter, indeed, sustains 
the former more than is generally supposed. We found that out 
soon after the Revolution of July, when the spirit of republicanism 
showed itself in ali social relations. 

The laurel of a great poet was just as hateful to our republicans as 
the purple of a great king. They wished to annihilate even the 
intellectual distinctions of men; and, as they looked upon all ideas 
rising within the limits of the state as the citizen’s common right, 
nothing remained for them but to decree equality of style. And, in 
fact, a good style was decried as something aristocratic, and we often 
heard the assertion, “The true democrat writes the people’s style, 
plain and blunt.” That was easy enough for most men of action ; but 
it is not given to every one to write badly, especially when one has 
formed a habit of writing well; so one soon heard, “ He is an aristo- 
crat, a lover of form, a friend of art, an enemy of the people.” No 
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doubt, they were in earnest, just as St. Jerome, who thought his good 
style a sin, and for it soundly scourged himself. 

We find as few anti-absolutist as anti-Catholic tones in ‘Don 
Quixote.’ Critics who detect such are evidently in error. Cervantes 
was the son of a school that had even poetically idealised unconditional 
obedience to the ruler, and that ruler was the King of Spain at a time 
when his Majesty outshone the whole world. ‘he common soldier 
became conscious of himself when touched by the rays of that majesty, 
and willingly sacrificed his individual freedom for such gratification of 
Castilian nationa! pride. 

The political greatness of Spain at that time must have not a little 
raised and widened the character of its men of letters. In the mind 
of a Spanish poet, as in the empire of Charles V., the sun never set. 
The fierce combats with the Moors were at an end, and as the scent 
of flowers is strongest after a thunder-storm, poetry always blooms 
in greatest splendour after a civil war. This phenomenon we see in 
England in Elizabeth’s reign, and there, at the same time as in Spain, 
a school of poets arose that provokes remarkable comparisons. ‘There 
we see Shakespeare, here Cervantes, as the flower of the school. The 
English poets in the reign of Elizabeth have a certain family likeness, 
as have the Spanish under the three Philips ; and neither Shakespeare 


~ nor Cervantes can lay claim to originality in our sense of the word. 


They do not stand out among their contemporaries in any way 
through different modes of thinking and feeling, or through a special 
kind of expression, but only by greater depth, warmth, tenderness, 
and power; their poems are more penetrated and surrounded by the 
ether of poesy. 

But each poet was not merely the flower of his time; each was also 
a root of the future. As Shakespeare must be regarded as the founder 
of the later dramatic art through the influence of his works, especially 
on Germany and the France of to-day, we must in the same way 
reverence in Cervantes the founder of the modern novel. On this 
point I willallow myself a few passing remarks. 

The older novel, the so-called romance of chivalry, took its rise in 
the poetry of the middle ages; it was at first a prose form of those 
epic poems, the heroes of which telonged to the mythic cycle of 
Charlemagne and of the Holy Grail. Their subject-matter consisted 
always of knightly adventures. It was the novel of the nobility, and 
the characters which appeared in it were either fabulous creations of 
the imagination or knights with golden spurs. Nowhere was there 
a trace of the people. ‘These romaunts, which degenerated into the 
most absurd excesses, Cervantes overthrew by his ‘Don Quixote.’ But 
in writing a satire which destroyed the old romance he himself gave 
the type for a new species of poetry which we call the modern novel. 
That is what great poets always do. They found something new 
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while they destroy the old. They never deny without affirming 
something. Cervantes founded the modern novel by introducing into 
the knightly romance the faithful delineation of the lower classes— 
by giving the life of the people a place in it. The tendency to 
describe the doings of the commonest populace, of the most abject 
rabble, belongs not merely to Cervantes, but to all his literary 
contemporaries, and is found ia the painters as well as in the poets of 
that time. A Murillo, who stole the divinest colours from heaven to 
paint his beautiful Madonnas, copied also with the same love the 
filthiest beings on earth. It was perhaps the very enthusiasm for 
art that made these noble Spaniards feel the same delight in the 
faithful portraiture of a beggar boy lousing himself as in producing 
the figure of the most Blessed Virgin. Or was it the charm of 
contrast that drove the highest nobles—a trim courtier like Quevedo, 
ora powerful minister like Mendoza—to write their tales of rogues 
and tattered beggars? Perhaps they wished to transfer themselves 
by their imagination from the monotonous surroundings of their 
rank into the opposite sphere of life, as we find the same need in 
many German writers, who fill their novels with descriptions only of 
the elegant world, and always make their heroes counts and barons. 
In Cervantes we do not find this one-sided tendency to describe the 
ignoble quite apart—he mingles the ideal with the common ; the one 
serves as light or shade to the other, and the noble element is just as 
strong in it as the popular. This noble, chivalrous, aristocratic 
element quite disappears, however, in the novel of the English, who 
first imitated Cervantes, and keep him as a model before their eyes to 
the present day. Since Richardson’s reign these English novelists 
are prosaic natures; the prudish spirit of their time opposes even 
any pithy description of the common life of the people; and we see 
on the other side of the Channel the rise of those middle-class novels 
in which the petty life of the bourgeoisie is reflected. This pitiful 
class of reading was poured upon the English public till recent times, 
when the great Scotchman appeared who effected a revolution, or, more 
properly, a restoration, of the novel. For, as Cervantes brought the 
cemocratic element into the novel when one-sided chivalry alone was 
then dominant, so Walter Scott again brought back the aristocratic 
clement into fiction when that had completely died out of it, and it 
Lad become the domain of prosaic city life. By a contrary mode of 
procedure Walter Scott restored to the novel that fair symmetry 
which we admire in the ‘Don Quixote’ of Cervantes. I believe that in 
this regard the merit of England’s second great poet has not yet been 
recognised. His Tory leanings, his preference for the past, had a 
wholesome effect on literature, on those masterworks of his genius 
which were everywhere the objects, not only of admiration, but of 
imitation, and drove the pale phantoms of the humdrum novel into 
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the darker corners of circulating libraries. It isa mistake not to 
consider Walter Scott the founder of the so-called historical novel, 
and to’attribute it to German suggestions. One fails to see that the 
characteristic of historical novels lies in the harmony between the 
aristocratic and democratic element; that Walter Scott, by the re- 
introduction of the first, most fully restored that harmony which had 
been destroyed during the monopoly of the last, whilst our German 
novelists entirely ignored the democratic element in their romances, 
and relapsed into the foolish groove of the romance of chivalry which 
flourished before Cervantes. Our De Lamotte-Fouqué is nothing but 
a straggler from the ranks of those poets who produced the Amadis of 
Gaul and similar tales of wonder, and I admire not only the talent, 
but the courage, with which the noble Baronet, two hundred years 
after the appearance of the ‘ Don Quixote,’ wrote his books of chivalry. 
It was a strange time in Germany when they*appeared, and the 
public found pleasure in them. What was the=meaning of that 
preference for chivalry and the pictures of the old feudal age? I 
believe that the German people wished to say good-bye for ever to the 
middle ages, but, touched, as we easily are, we said good-bye with a 
kiss. For the last time we pressed our lips to the old tombstones. 
Some of us, to be sure, behaved in a very silly manner. Ludwig Tieck, 
the small boy of the school, dug our dead ancestors out of the grave, 
rocked their coffin as if it were a cradle, and with crazily childish lips 
he sang, “Sleep, grandpapa, sleep ! ” 

I have called Walter Scott England’s second great poet, and his 
novels masterworks; but it is to his genius only that I wished to 
give the highest praise. His novels themselves I cannot at all put 
on an equality with the great romance of Cervantes, who far sur- 
passes him in epic spirit. Cervantes, I have already said, was a 
Catholic poet, and it is to this quality, perhaps, that he owes that 
great epic calm of soul which overarches like a crystalline sky his 
many-coloured poetic fiction, that has nowhere a single rift of doubt. 
To this must be added the natural calm of the Spanish character. 
But Walter Scott belonged to a Church which subjects even divine 
things to keen criticism. As advocate and Scot he was used to 
action and debate, and the dramatic element predominates in his 
novels as in his mind and life. Hence his works can never be con- 
sidered a pure type of that kind of fiction which we call “novels.” 
To Spaniards belong the glory of having produced the best novel, as 
the glory must be granted to the English of having written what is 
highest in the drama. 

And the Germans—what palm remains for them? Well, we are the 
best song-writers in the world. No people have such beautiful songs 
as the Germans. At present the nations have too many political affairs 
on hand; but when these have been got rid of we will all, Germans, 
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Britons, Spaniards, French, Italians—we will all go into the green 
woods and sing, and the nightingale shall be judge. I am convinced 
that in this contest Wolfgang Goethe’s song will gain the prize. 

Cervantes, Shakespeare, and Goethe form the triumvirate of poets 
that has produced what is highest in the three kinds of poetical 
style—the epic, dramatic, and lyric. The writer of these pages 
is perhaps peculiarly qualified to pronounce our great country- 
man the most perfect song-writer. Goethe stands midway between 
the two degenerate forms of song, those two schools of which one, 
alas, bears my own name, the other that of Suabia. Both certainly 
have their merits; they indirectly aided the welfare of German 
poetry. The former caused a healthy reaction against one-sided 
idealism in German song ; it led back the mind to strong reality, and 
uprooted the sentimental Petrarchism which has always seemed to us 
lyrical Quixotism. The Suabian school also indirectly fostered the 
weal of German poetry. If in North Germany sound, healthy poems 
appeared, that perhaps is owing to the Suabian school, which absorbed. 
all the morbid, chlorotic, piously-disposed humours of the German 
muse. Stuttgart was, as it were, the seton of the muse of Germany. 

Whilst I attribute the highest productions in the drama, the novel, 
and the lyric to the triumvirate I have named, I am far from cavilling 
at the poetic value of other great poets. 

Nothing is more foolish than to ask whether one poet is greater 
than another. Flame is flame, and its weight is not to be determined 
by pound and ounce. Only a stupid huckster would bring his 
miserable cheese-scales and try to measure genius by them. Not 
only the ancients, but many moderns, have written poems in which 
the flame of poetry burns just as brightly as in the master-works of 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Goethe. But these names hold together 
as if by a secret bond. A kindred spirit beams from their creations, 
an immortal serenity pervades them like the breath of God; in them 
shines the modesty of nature. Goethe reminds one constantly of 
Cervantes as of Shakespeare, and he is like Cervantes even in the 
peculiarities of his style, in that easy prose which is tinged with the 
sweetest and most innocent irony. Even in their defects Cervantes 
and Goethe resemble each other in prolixity of diction, in those long 
sentences that we sometimes find in them and which may be likened 
to a procession of royal equipages. Not seldom only asingle thought 
sits in the long extended sentence, which solemnly advances like a gilt 
court coach with six plumed horses. But that one thought is always 
of high rank, if not the sovereign himself. 

To the spirit of Cervantes and the influencs of his works I have 
been able to make but few allusions. I can still less dwell here on 
the true artistic worth of his romance, as explanations would occur 
which would descend much too far into the domain of esthetics. I 
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can only draw attention generally to the form of his romance, and to 
its two central figures. The form is that of a description of travels, 
always the most natural form for that kind of writing. I will here 
recall only the Golden Ass of Apuleius, the first romance of antiquity. 
Later poets have tried to avoid the monotony of this form by that 
which we now call the plot of a novel. But through poverty of 
invention most novelists have been led to borrow their plots from each 
other, at least with a few modifications; and through the perpetual 
recurrence of the same characters, situations, and events, the public 
at length has become somewhat wearied of this kind of literature. 
Then, to escape from the tediousness of hackneyed plots, recourse was 
had for some time to the ancient original form of “travels.” But 
this, too, is thrust aside so soon as an original writer appears with 
new fresh novel plots. In literature, as in politics, everything moves 
in obedience to the law of action and reaction. Now as to the two 
figures, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, which constantly parody 
each other, and yet complete each other so wonderfully that they form 
the true hero of the tale, they bear witness in equal measure to the 
poet’s sense of art and to his depth of mind. Whilst other authors, 
in whose novels the hero goes through the world only as a solitary 
person, are obliged to have recourse to soliloquy, letters, or diaries in 
order to make known the thoughts and feelings of the hero, Cervantes 
can everywhere let a natural dialogue arise; and as the one figure 
always parodies what the other says, the author's meaning becomes 
all the more evident. Many imitations have been made since then of 
that double figure which gives so artistic a naturalness to Cervantes’ 
novel, and from whose character, like a giant Indian tree, unfolds, as 
from a single seed, the whole romance, with all its wild foliage, its 
perfumed blossoms, gleaming fruits, and the monkeys and magic birds 
that rock themselves in its branches. 

But it would be unjust to lay everything here to the account of 
slavish imitation—the introduction of two such figures as Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza so easily suggests itself, of whom one, the 
poetical, seeks adventures, and the other, half from attachment, half 
from self-interest, runs behind, through sunshine and shower, such as 
we ourselves have often met in life. To recognise the pair, be it in 
art or in actual life under the most various disguises, one must, it 
must be admitted, particularly attend of course to the essential point 
—their intellectual stamp, and not to the accidents of their outward 
appearance. I could give countless examples. Do we not discover 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panzi quite as much under the forms 
of Don Juan and Leporello az perchance in the person of Lord 
Byron and his servant Fletcher? Do we not recognise the same 
types and their mutual relation in the forms of the Knight of Waldsee 
and of his Kaspar Larifari, as well as in the forms of many an author 
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and his bookseller, of whom the latter perceives very clearly the 
follies of his author, but, nevertheless, in order to gain material ad- 
vantage from them, follows him faithfully in all his knight-errantries ? 
And Publisher Sancho, if he sometimes only gains cuffs in the trans- 
action, yet always remains fat while the noble Knight daily grows 
thinner and thinner. But I have found the types of Don Quixote 
and his Squire among women as well as men. I particularly re- 
member a beautiful Englishwoman, a sentimental, romantic blonde, 
who, with her friend, had run away from a London boarding-school, 
and wished to travel over the whole world, seeking a man’s heart as 
noble as she had dreamed of on soft, moonlight nights. Her friend, 
a plump brunette, hoped that the opportunity would give her for her 
share, if not something quite specially ideal, at least a good-looking 
husband. I see her still—the slender figure, with her love-sick blue 
eyes, as, on the Brighton shore, she sent out her longing soul across 
the swelling sea to France. Meanwhile her friend cracked nuts, 
enjoyed the sweet kernel, and threw the shells into the water. 

However, neither in the masterpiece of other artists, nor in nature 
itself, do we find the two types in question as completely developed 
in their mutual relations as in Cervantes. Every feature in the cha- 
racter and appearance of the one answers here to an opposed and yet 
allied feature in the other. Here every detail has a parodic meaning. 
Nay, there is the same ironical parallel between Rozinante ani 
Sancho’s donkey as between the Knight and his Squire, and the two 
animals are in some degree the symbolical representatives of the 
came ideas. 

In their language, as in their mode of thought, master and servant 
show tke most remarkable contrasts, and here I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the difficulties which the translator had to overcome who 
turned honest Sancho’s home-baked, knotty, vulgar idiom into German. 
By his fragmentary, not seldom inelegant proverbs honest Sancho 
quite reminds us of King Solomon’s fools of Markulf, whose short 
sayings in opposition to a pathetic idealism also give expression to 
that knowledge which the common people gain by experience. Don 
Quixote, on the other hand, uses the language of culture of the higher 
classes, and represents even by the grandeza of his rounded periods 
the high-born Hidalgo. Sometimes these periods are too much spun 
out, and the Knight’s style is like a haughty court lady in a puffed- 
out silk dress, with long rustling train. But the Graces, disguised as 
pages, smiling, carry the train, and the long sentences close with the 
most charming turns. 

We sum up the character of Don Quixote’s and Sancho Panza’s 
language in these words: the former, when he speaks, seems always 


to sit on his tall horse, the other talks as if he were astride his humble 
donkey. 
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A Song from the Hills. 
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Ir but a bird were I, 
And I had wings, to thee, 
Dear love, I'd fly. 

But no, that cannot be; 
In vain I sigh! 


‘If but a star were I, 
And twinkled in the night 
High in the sky, 
Thou would’st gaze at my light, 
And wish me nigh! 


- 
wn“ 


If but a brook were I, 
That rippled ‘neath the sun, 
I'd ne’er be shy; 

Ud kiss thy feet when none 
Were passing by! 


‘ Were I the evening breeze, 
In spring I'd breathe on thee 
From balmy west; 
Thy bosom and thy lips to me 
Would be sweet rest! 


-” 


‘ The livelong night I wake 
To think of thy dear face ; 
Oft as I take 
In thought one loving gaze 
My heart doth break! 


al 
n” 


The brook, the star, the wind, 
And birds all haste away 

My love to find ; 

But I alone must stay— 
Banished !—behind !” 
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The Dest of our Cime. 
By LADY POLLOCK. 


THERE are few pursuits so painful as the reading of history, whether 
that of the past set forth in old chronicles, or of the present time in 
the newspapers of to-day. We put down the volume or the journal 
with the same feeling of heart-sickness, for we find in both always 
the same recurring records of crime and misery. Cruelty, oppression, 
sensuality, and treachery—these are the signs by which the existence 
of mankind upon our earth is most commonly marked; and we turn 
over page after page pressing these things upon our attention till we 
can no longer bear the truth, convinced that neither religion nor 
reason, neither churchmen nor schoolmen, have succeeded in eradicating, 
or ineven greatly pruning, the worst propensities of the human heart. 
Where there was crime yesterday there is crime to-day, and the 
progress of civilization appears to be merely the development of 
more ingenious forms of vice. With this conclusion the disgusted 
mind turns to the perusal of the last famous novel; it gives no 
relief, the fiction of our time is a concentration of the mean and the 
ghastly ; it is more dreary than the journal which we again take 
up; this time it is to lull our feelings with the advertisement sheet, 
thinking there to repose in listless indolence, but a new interest is 
unexpectedly awakened, and looking for rest, we meet with conso- 
lation. We find here revealed a sympathy true and vast for the 
afflicted, for the sinking and the fallen. Endless contributions of 
energy and thought, time and money, for the comfort of the suffering 
and the sick crowd these columns. Here is the hope of our time, 
here is the best distinction between the present age and its prede- 
cessors ; not at long intervals one man or one woman is found, as 
heretofore, to aid humanity by almost supernatural single efforts, but 
the community at large works for its fellow-men, and people of all 
kinds, of all persuasions, of all classes, are united in the endeavour to 
find out misery, too easy of discovery, and to alleviate it. Women 
delicately nurtured have no hesitation in confronting brutality and 
depravity, if by so doing they gain a chance of mitigating evil. ‘They 
will endure the bitter noise of harsh tongues calmly, with the hope 
of teaching something better; they will accept many failures for one 
success, for they do not rush into their struggle for the wretched with 
romantie imagination or with mere transient emotional excitement, 
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but with a sound, enduring sympathy. This sympathy is no longer 
the peculiar privilege of the minister of the church, it is no longer 
exceptional to feel for want and the shadow that follows it—sin; the 
exception is the other way. 

One need not look back very far to remember a wholly different 
condition of things, when it was rare for the happier ranks of society 
to take a living interest in those who appeared to be placed in this 
world only for toil and trouble. Yet it is undeniably true that this 
duty is the very heart’s core of the Christian religion, and that its 
doctrines have for eighteen centuries been preached among us; but 
for a long time this teaching was by society at large regarded as a 
thing apart, theoretically divine, but practically impossible, or good 
only for the pulpit and the clerical world. Repeated single efforts, 
the growth of education, and the influence of some popular writers 
have gradually brought into our whole community, as its most vital 
principle, an active sympathy with all the pains of humanity. 

Those men of the past who, in advance of their epoch, have con- 
tended against ignorance, lazy prejudice, and the obstinacy which 
accompanies it, in order to achieve a great good for mankind, ought 
to be remembered with constant gratitude; yet they run the risk of 
being forgotten so soon as the reform which is the consequence of 
their efforts has become a matter of course and an essential part of 
our administration. As a foremost man among those who have 
worked independently and successfully for the relief of human suf- 
fering we look back to Thomas Howard, called the philanthropist. 
His name is still familiar to most Englishmen, but all that he did, 
and why he did it, is perhaps not so generally known as it deserves to 
be. It is just a century ago that he laid before the House of Com- 
mons his statement as to the condition of town and county gaols in 
England, which was the result of laborious personal investigation. 
To this investigation and to his devotion to the cause of miserable 
prisoners he was first prompted by the cruelty he met with when 
captured by a French privateer on his way to Lisbon. Under the 
wrongs which he endured he turned his mind, not to the idea of 
revenge for himself, but to the possibility of some day preventing 
the infliction of similar injuries upon other men. Only a noble 
mind can make such an answer to injustice, and only a strong 
heart can persevere so as to bring the first vague impulse to a sound 
conclusion, out of which useful beneficent operations may grow and 
prosper. 

Howard's resolution gained the fresh impetus which was necessary 
for action when, as sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1773, he had charge of 
the prisons of the county, and discovered the abuses prevailing in the 
whole mode of government and the ill-treatment to which the prisoners 
were subjected. Owing to his exertions and representations humanity 
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was awakened where it had slumbered, and a reproach was removed 
from our nation. But Howard’s zeal did not stay within the limits 
of his own country; when he saw the desired movement beginning 
there, he went forth into Italy, Spain, and France ; his simplicity and 
earnestness gained him access where in most cases it would have 
been denied ; the most loathsome lazarettos and dungeons were open 
to him; and if he was not always obeyed, he was always respected. 
His death was caused by an infectious fever caught in the pursuit of 
his vocation. He was a man of no brilliant ability, but he was 
capable of a resolute, undeviating purpose, and, without rhetorical 
eloquence, he had a strength of expression which conveyed his own 
conviction straight to the mind of his hearer. The good that he 
effected is really incalculable ; its ramifications are so complicated that 
they might even be called infinite without that sin of exaggeration 
which has made excess a platitude in the style of our time. 

We know without the help of philosophy that there is no light 
without shadow, and it is impossible to deny the justice of complaints 
brought forward in these later days against unreasonable indulgences 
extended to criminals; but no candid person will maintain that a few 
cases of this kind can be of much importance compared with the gene- 
ral repression of cruelty, which is the result of Howard’s exertions. 
Happily the existence of men born, as it would seem, expressly for 
the redemption of their species, is not confined to any one country, 
whatever a narrow intolerance, sometimes called patriotism, may 
assert to the contrary; and a century before the time of Howard 
France produced a great pioneer, whose efforts in the cause of 
humanity cannot be overrated, and whoze zeal was as gentle and 
liberal as it was fervent and forcible. He was a Roman Catholic, and 
has been canonized by his church; many readers will anticipate 
the name of Vincent de Paul, and surely the most inveterate Pro- 
testantism will be ready to do honour to such a saint. His works, 
which, better than any Pope, consummated his glory, were not for an 
age, but for all time. He was not a man to live for his own hour, and 
then have done. His thought became a scheme, his schemes an active 
organization. The increase of the institutions which he founded he 
could hardly dare to foresee, though he did strive to make the good 
that was in him fruitful for the far-off. None of his acts excites a 
more universal and profound sympathy than that which secured pro- 
tection for neglected infancy, and which was the consequence of the 
impression made upon him by an atrocity which he witnessed in the 
streets of Paris. He was hurrying through them one night, eager, 
as usual, in his calling, when he perceived through the gloom of the 
then narrow and ill-lighted thoroughfare a woman skulking in a 
corner, with an infant on her knees, working at the most infamous 
trade that the ingenuity of human depravity has ever yet imagined. 
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She was distorting the limbs of her child in order to make it an object 
of public charity. 

The priest’s rule of life was forbearance, but there are occasions 
when toleration is a crime, and this man’s wrath had its great 
eloquence no less than his love. His bitter words fell upon this 
mother as the scourge upon the money-changers, and with the deed 
which is stronger than words he dragged the child from her hold, 
and carried it tenderly in his arms away to a small dwelling-house 
used as an asylum for lost children. He found this place so over- 
crowded and filthy, that it was impossible to deposit his unhappy 
charge there, and he went on to the abode of the Sisters of Charity— 
gentle nurses, anxious watchers, who owed to him their existence as 
an efficient body for the relief of the sick and poor. They willingly 
took in the child, and the next day he brought them twelve others 
from the wretched abode miscalled a refuge. This is the origin of all 
the care we see now so largely bestowed in England, France, and 
Germany upon afflicted and deserted infancy. Louis the Fourteenth 
founded the Hopital des Enfants Trouvés, moved by the entreaties of 
Vincent de Paul, and the far better institution of the Créche, the 
merits of which are well known to us all, was likewise set up under 
his influence. Under the same direction the Hospital for Incur- 
ables was conceived and established, and the preacher’s energy and 
eloquence, with his singular administrative ability, carried on a reform 
throughout France in the condition of galley-slaves, more needed there 
than those changes in England effected a century later by Howard 
which have been spoken of in the foregoing pages. The origin of such 
works can never be without interest, and none has ever offered a sub- 
ject more worthy of meditation than the occurrence which roused the 
passionate sympathy of Vincent de Paul for ill-used convicts. He was 
walking by the sea-shore at Marseilles when he saw an old woman 
crying bitterly. He stopped to ask the cause of her distress ; her son 
had been carried off as a galley-slave for some small offence. Vincent 
hurried to the ship which she indicated, and found the young prisoner 
chained, in agony, hardly able to meet his doom. It was not uncom- 
mon for a private revenge in those days to condemn a man on a slight 
pretext. His mother, his wife, and two or three infants depended upon 
him for their maintenance. The priest listened to his anguish till his 
own became intolerable. He fell upon his knees and prayed. The 
intensity of his thought, turned inward during this act of silent devo- 
tion, brought forth a new idea. When he rose from his prayer he 
went in search of the officer in command of the galleys, and asked his 
permission to take the place of the prisoner. He was listened to at 
first with incredulous amazement, which was followed by an admira- 
tion expressing itself in tears. The priest seized the right moment for 
action, and, unchecked, in the officer’s presence, he loosened the chains 
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of the condemned. They were fastened upon himself. As the slaves 
were known only by their number, personal identity was unimportant. 
For several weeks the priest wore fetters and worked as a convict, till 
inquiries were instituted as to his whereabouts among his friends, and 
he was discovered and released. It is needless to say that the freedom 
of the man he had replaced was granted to him. He had suffered 
usage unnecessarily cruel; he had thus acquired knowledge of a great 
administrative crime, and he turned his knowledge to the best account. 
Now that this true friend of the unhappy has lain for two centuries 
dead, we look round us with something like satisfaction at the perpe- 
tuity of his works, and at the always widening sphere of a similar 
activity. Hospitals, asylums, refuges, and reformatories abound ; but 
while means of relief extend themselves in every direction, our popula- 
tion augments in a still greater proportion, and with it the deprivations 
and vices which are the severe penalties of an overcrowded community. 

Among these there are few more lamentable than the temptations 
open to girls whose aims and occupations are innocent, but who are 
without a home. This is the too common case of the class known as 
shop-girls; assistants in small warehouses, the owners of which, 
earning a precarious livelihood, have no means of lodging and super- 
intending their servants. These girls, standing behind a counter all 
day, have to seek their meals at a public-house, and their sleep in 
cheap, miserable, over-crowded lodging-houses. When the shop closes, 
where and how are they to spend their evenings? In the summer 
they may lounge about the street; in the winter they may find an 
equally dangerous resource in a music-hall; and in truth every step 
they take leads them into peril. Not only they cannot be amused 
without it, but they cannot even be sheltered. An honest nature may 
thus be dragged down, and become first a victim and afterwards a 
tempter. Without denying that some good may have been done by 
refuges for fallen women and reformatories, it is evident that means 
of prevention must be better than attempts at cure, and that it is far 
better to enable a girl wishing to lead an honourable life to help her- 
self, than to extend charity to her when she is past help. With 
this feeling, some small establishments have already been set up 
offering decent sleeping accommodation, and even reading-rooms, for 
milliners, dressmakers, and other girls of that class; but far more is 
left to be done, and every effort in this direction must be welcome. 
There is one now making which holds out great promise. Two large 
freehold houses have been purchased in Lower Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, for the purpose of offering a night home to girls 
employed in shops during the day. The home will accommodate about 
fifty girls, and the dormitories will be so arranged that each girl will 
have a partition to herself, with a sliding panel which can close at 
night and be opened for ventilation during the day. There will be a 
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comfortable sitting-room for the girls to use in common, and books 
will be supplied to them. They will have their meals at home, but 
those who choose may take their dinner with them. This home, with 
all its safeguards, will be under the care of the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de, Paul, an order which has inherited the liberality 
and tenderness of its founder. No questions will be asked as to the 
special form of worship of the inmates; there will be no teaching or- 
preaching of any kind, and the only strict regulation will be that 
which excludes any one whose character will not bear the closest 
investigation. ach girl will make a small weekly payment, for it is 
hoped that this institution may ultimately become self-supporting, 
though subscriptions must necessarily be required for its first estab- 
lishment ; so many hearts and hands are now open for any good thing 
to be done that a considerable portion of the required funds has 
already been advanced, and there can be no fear that the rest will be 
speedily forthcoming. 

If one good institution thrives, it becomes the parent of others; the 
line extends like Banquo’s, and we see the glass that shows us many 
ore ; for good has not actually less means of increase than evil ; and 
if evil appears to us the more fertile, that is probably because a large 
preponderance of harm in our world comes of doing nothing. It is 
the best sign of our age and country that an almost boundless activity 
has entered into the opulent classes whose privilege it is to be idle, 
and that the work to which they most readily lend their energy is 
that of improving the education and general condition of those whom 
the accident of birth has made subject to the pains and not the pleasures 
of existence. 

That these efforts require the utmost care, nay even caution, in 
their prosecution, no reasonable person can deny. Unrestraimed alms- 
giving may unquestionably do more harm than almost any other form 
of foolishness or self-indulgence, and be the active cause of deteriora- 
tion, not only of individuals and families, but of whole nations; and 
if this is true of private charities, it is more emphatically so of public 
institutions which are designed for permanence. A speech of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, delivered some five years since, which indicated with 
great force the destruction of self-reliance, self-help, and fortitude, 
engendered by the abuses of well-meant donations, must be by many 
readers still freshly remembered; and M. Jules Simon has described 
the futal effects of misdirected liberality in a series of volumes remark- 
able for sound judgment and clearness of expression; but he surely 
goes too far when he objects to the existence of hospitals for the indi- 
gent who are weighed down by sickness and infirmity; he argues 
that if there were no hospitals the families of the diseased would sup- 
port and cherish them, and that selfishness, laziness, and indifference 
are encouraged in the labourer’s home by these public institutions. 
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There may be some cases where this is true, but there is undoubtedly a 
far larger number where the assistance of the sick in their own homes 
would be a positive impossibility, and where the negligence of the 
community at large would be a crime for which no individual acts of 
devotion among the poor could be regarded as any compensation. 
There is another argument which suggests the development of a 


. nation’s physical perfection as the consequence of a persistent neglect 


of deformity, which must eventually result in its total suppression ; but 
such perfection is merely the idea of a theorist. We do not find among 
savage tribes, where the weak and deformed are killed off, any close 
approach to immunity from malady, or to a complete harmony of 
physical growth; neither in surveying the general system of nature 
do we anywhere see such conditions of existence; we must consider 
the universe, organic and inorganic, as a whole; and it would be an 
immense presumption to assume that with our present accumulation 
of observation and experience we are qualified to appreciate the 
mutual action and relation of the myriad forms of life which, taken 
together, constitute our world ; results far more pernicious than we 
can conceive might ensue from an attempt to withdraw any element, 
however baneful it may seem in its immediate bearing upon the state 
of man, from its connection with the great complex mechanism of 
which it forms a portion. 

Apart from these considerations, there is this great practical truth, 
that it is impossible for a civilized society who have learned the | 
virtue of compassion from education, both secular and religious, to 
know the pains of others without an attempt to relieve them. Not 
the suppression, but the careful direction of such relief is the real 
necessity, and there can be no doubt that the best help is that which 
assists self-help. Where is the man or woman who would not rather 
walk with a stick than be carried on another’s shoulders ? ‘“ Nowhere ” 
is surely a true answer to this question ; but, not the less, the infirm 
who is incapable of leaning on the stick must be carried on in the 
easiest other fashion that can suggest itself, nor can we refuse the lift 
when the crutch that we would more hopefully and more willingly 
bestow can by no means be made available. 
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An Egyptian Martyr. 


“ Every creed has its martyrs!” observed the mild one of our company. 

“ Every creed ?” exclaimed the travelled one, ‘‘ Say every profession, 
and most businesses! To my mind each poor devil who owns a baby 
is a hero, and he who has more than he can keep is nothing less than 
a martyr. There’s heroism in a cobbler of my acquaintance such as 
history won’t match off-hand. In wandering about the world as I’ve 
done, one gets something used up towards martyrs. They lie thick 
in every track, martyrs of creed, of science, of philanthropy, of “ ology 
and ism” without end. Black and white and yellow, they are found 
of every colour. Thousands of men at this moment are willing to lay 
down their lives for a beetle, and not a few have done it! Martyrs 
for creed! Why, I knew a fellow who martyrised himself for the 
love of old Pharaoh and the god Apis and all that balderdash !” 

“Eh? Tell us about that,” said the mild man. “He died of 
fever, I suppose ?” 

*‘ He didn’t die, for I saw him a few days since, here, in London. 
But he lived ten years face to face with sudden death, and he lost 
his wits in that companionship. The other day I met a man in 
Regent Street, whose face called up a vision before my eyes. That 
often happens to me—and to others also, no doubt. Some object 
suddenly put before me will recall a scene, and I may search long 
before I find what connection lies between itself and the vision it 
summons. This man was tall and lank, red-whiskered, bearded, 
having pale blue eyes, with a wild, unsteady look. On meeting him, 
without wish or consciousness of my own, I was carried to a hot and 
sandy plain, dazzling bright under the sun-rays. A long, low streak 
of green followed a line of hills upon the right, and I was aware 
of a ‘mighty river flowing between. Before me sand, pale and 
blinding bright, stretching in slope and hollow towards a ridge of 
yellow mountains. All the space between full of mighty ruins— 
here a statue, standing like a tower, there a cluster of giant 
columns, there an arch through which the Titans might have passed 
to war against the gods. Lofty as the hills themselves, that fortress 
yonder, in the distance. Halls that would hold the parliament of all 
the world stood, chequered with airy shadow, amidst the grove of 
palm-trees. All the ground was rough with carved stones shattered, 
and monuments half-buried. Where lies that scene, and what 
memories associate it with the man just beheld ?- 
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“Such connections puzzle and irritate me until I can make them 
out. I turned and followed. him, pondering. Ruins haye'I seen in 
plenty, but such as those, erect as rocks upon a sea of sand, could lie 
nowhere but in Egypt. The palms, too, were dates. Yes, Egypt 
must be the land in which I saw that face. But where? 

“He turned into a bar and drank. It was a hot day, and the air 
seemed to choke him. With lean and claw-like fingers he eased his 
collar, and I saw a long red scar half encircling his neck. Then it 
all came back to me, the story near forgotten! This man was a 
martyr to the hieroglyphic creed. 

“No wonder that memory recalled so well the scene I have 
rudely sketched, for it lay before my eyes through many a sweltering 
day. Never mind exactly where it was—the man is yet alive. One 
April morning I arrived there in my boat. Under a monstrous arcade 
of world-old pillars lay simmering in the heat a few mud huts. 
Hard by was the village dove-cot, half its roof hidden by panting 
pigeons. They crushed to that side which a few glimmering 
branches of date-tree sheltered. The clumsy, sprawling limbs of a 
doom-palm near gave shadow to a flock of frisky doves and mottled 
hoopoos. From the roof of the centre hut hung pendulous a tattered 
scarlet flag. hither I bent my steps, for no soul was in sight on 
all the sultry plain, between cool river and burnt rocks. Mine was 
not the regular season of travel on the Nile. Had the month been 
November instead of April, the sight of my boat off their shore 
would have brought out every Arab within half a score miles round. 
But what could a vessel carry at that time of year but some ruthless 
recruiting party? So every soul had fled to the usual hiding places. 
I hoped to find the sheikh magnanimously awaiting his persecutors, 
but on reaching the lowly door overhung by that nameless strip of 
bunting, neither man nor beast gave answer to my call. Some living 
creature there was within, for I heard a faint and monotonous 
sighing, a low wail that somehow seemed to be in character with the 
place. Returning to the boat, I ordered the hoisting of the English 
flag at the masthead, though with but little confidence that the Arabs 
would be reassured thereby. The recruiting parties of the Pasha 
sometimes use devices much more ingenious than false colours, and the 
English flag is among their commonest decoys. I sat down by the 
water’s edge, in shadow of the bank, and waited the result, my drago- 
man beside me. ‘I wonder where the Englishman is!’ says he. I 
asked what Englishman, and he replied— 

“There has been a native of your country living here ever since 
I have known the river. He lodges at the sheikh’s house, where you 
knocked, and employs himself all day in the ruins, trying to read 
what they have written on them. More than ten years he’s been 
here, and in all that time has never left the neighbourhood.’ 
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“<Tow does he live?’ I asked, greatly struck by the idea of a 
civilised creature taking up his abode in that sea of sun-burnt sand. 

“<* During the summer months he collects things from the Arab 
people, and digs amongst the mountains and finds things, and makes 
pictures of things, you know. And when winter comes round, and 
the rich people begin to pass up the river, he goes aboard their 
dabeahs and sells the things. They pay so much money, and so 
much in paints and paper and preserved meats and such like, which 
they send from Cairo. I have now aboard the boat a lot of little 
parcels, coming from the Duchess of 8 » who bought several 
hundred pounds’ worth of things from him.’ 

“* What were they ?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know! Old worn rings that the dead old Pharaohs 
wore, and beetles in stone, and necklaces, and bracelets, and golden 
ornaments. All manner of things, sir!’ - 

“<«Ts he in no danger, alone here with the Arabs?’ 

“¢QOh, dangerenough! There’s hundreds of ’em have sworn by the 
Holy Stone to take his life. But he’s lived in the house there ten 
years, sometimes attacked, often threatened, but alive enough the last 
time I was up this way.’ 

“T recollected the moaning noise inside the sheikh’s dwelling, and 
rose, telling the dragoman to follow. We crossed the sand, and 
walked up the shadow of the colonnade. Each majestic pillar, 
painted and carved with a thousand strange figures, threw its out- 
line to the east as clear, as keen, as deeply blue, as though cut in 
steel. Great faces gaped at us; red hands offered us a tribute; 
majestic gods, sitting on their thrones, stretched towards us the key 
of life. ‘There were elephants’ heads on their shoulders, and birds’, 
and crocodiles’, and nameless, formless creatures’. ‘Their black eyes 
sleepily stared. ‘Thousands of years had they been looking out upon 
the soft, hot sand and their own blue shadows. We reached the 
sheikh’s hut, a low-roofed dwelling, built between four pillars of 
the avenue ; constructed of broken stones from the ruin. Through 
the mud which daubed them, here and there shone out a streak of 
red or ochre, thirty centuries old but undimmed still. The lintel 
was a fragment of an obelisk. One set one’s foot upon a holy 
face—of Isis himself, may be. The parapet of the flat roof was 
broken down; it hung in a dirty ruin of straw and mud adown the 
walls. 

“ We paused to hear the moaning sound that had drawn my attention 
already. ‘There was nothing audible from any side, save the low still 
shifting of the sand, which settled and sank under the sun-rays. No 
insects or birds gave note of life. We rapped again and listened—a 
little house-lizard chirped sharply as he scuttled away in mortal fright. 
Then a weak yoice within asked in Arabic who we were. My drago- 
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man answered in his rough way, ‘English, like you’— English ?’ 
cried the voice in accents of great joy and wonder. ‘English? Let 
me come to you. Let me out to you. Break in the door for our 
blessed Lord’s sake.’ 

“The slighest push forced down the feeble plank. We entered a 
room perhaps ten feet by twelve. Round three sides of it ran the 
inevitable divan. Its close air seemed so dark against the white sun- 
shine I could scarcely see. There was a glitter of gold in one corner. 
A stench of bitumen and gas hung heavy on the air. The voice 
came from the further end, from under a hole half blocked outside by 
the hanging ruin of the parapet. I made towards it, but had taken 
scarce a step when down fell some rattling object propped against the 
wall. The dragoman stooped to pick it up, but drew back with a loud 
exclamation :—‘It’s a body!’ he cried. The voice, which had been 
addressing us incessantly in Arabic, ceased now. It began to chuckle 
and cough, pant and gurgle and laugh again, whilst I stood uncertain 
what to do. ‘Poor old cuss!’ muttered the habitant of the hut. 
‘Don’t he just get kinder tumbled up an’ down any how! Nigh 
upon every soul as comes here begins rough on him! Lord, an 
almighty big man was little yellow Pharaoh in them old times! but 
he don’t seem to lay over other folks much now, eh? The way that 
corpus do be knocked about is shameful, seeing what a big man he 
is! ho, ho! ugh! sputter!’ 

“<¢Tt’s a mummy!’ says my dragoman, tumbling ‘the thing’ on 
end with the greatest contempt, and shoving it against the wall. 

“<¢Tt’s Pharaoh Ammuenes III. of the twenty-fourth dynasty or 
something of the sort, who built this, and that, and did so and so’— 
cried the chuckling voice from the further side. 

“«That’s as you please, grumbled my dragoman. ‘I say it’s a 
mummy.’ 

“What is there we can do for you?’ I asked, standing in my 
place, for the floor was crowded with heads and limbs of ancient 
heroes ; at every step some bronze amulet or antique weapon rolled 
rattling away. There were drawings piled up, mouldy and worm- 
eaten; not to be kicked at peril of instant destruction. There were 
inscribed stones built up in heaps; painted coffins with great black 
eyes outstaring. The shimmer of gold came from a gigantic head, 
plated all over the face, and with hair upstanding fantastically. The 
mummy I had overthrown was gilded also; stripped it was, and 
fastened naked to a coffin lid. A collar of rotting beads hung round 
its neck, and a fillet was fast tied to its golden forehead. The scene 
was fantastic and somewhat horrid even to a hardened traveller. I 
cared not to walk over human bodies, dead this thousand years though 
they might be, and so stood still, and asked what we could do for this 
hermit whom I began to think mad. 
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‘Clear the window, sir, he said earnestly. The dragoman went 
out, and with three cuts of his heavy sabre brought down the wreck 
which obscured the opening. ‘Ah! sighed the recluse in great 
relief. ‘I can hold my own, now,’ he continued after a pause. ‘Come 
nearer, sir.” With the benefit of a feeble daylight, I climbed upon 
the divan, and so made my way round without further mangling the 
dead things on the floor. No other article of furniture was there but 
this divan, a dirty couch enough, covered with cotton print worn 
into holes. In the midst of it, under the window, a ragged, rugged 
man was lying, with long red hair all tangled and clotted, and face 
scarcely to be seen for a whisp of rags about his throat. I stood hard 
by, looking down at him, and he lay watching with inexpressible 
delight, a thin, gay beam of sunshine which crept round the massy 
pillar without. He looked at me after a time, and said, ‘ Ye see, sir, 
they haves it all their own durned way with me when the light’s 
knocked out.’ 

“¢ Who have?’ I asked. 

“Why, old Pharaoh and that lot,’ he grinned, showing yellow 
teeth under his ragged red moustache. ‘But I aren't scared for 
them, no, sir!’ He began to chuckle again. 

“Who fastened you in?’ 

«The old sheikh, when your boat came in sight.’ 

“¢ And why didn’t you let yourself out ?’ 

“* Let myself out ?’ he replied rather sulkily. ‘How could I now ?’ 

“* What's to prevent you?’ 

“Oh, you know,’ he answered, ‘ what’s the use of playing fox—I 
know you well enough.’ 

“*¢ Who am I, then?’ 

«¢You > he paused suddenly and looked up with suspicious 
gaze. Then, in a tone quite changed: ‘ Why didn’t I let myself 
out, you asked, sir? Look here.’ 

“ He began to unwind the bandages about his neck. They were 
stiff with old bleeding. He unwound and unwound, until at length, 
with a sudden wrench, he laid bare a ghastly wound, quite unhealed 
and neglected. ‘ You see, sir, he said, ‘I was sleeping propped on 
my hands, so as they couldn't get at my throat for to cut it. And 
twas on’y a reaping hook they had to hand. Then they put a rope 
about me, whilst mazed like, an’ tried to pull me off the roof. But 
my clasped hands bothered ’em still. An’ I woke up at that—nigh 
time I did, you'll say—an’ they jumped off the suk/, an’ vamosed. 
The sheikh an’ his wife come to me then, having heard my fall, an’ 
carried me in, and set me down on this here sofy—they’re sarpints, is 
them two, the sheikh an’ his black wife. An’ so here I am, you see!’ 

“What on earth was any man to make out of such a story? I 
busied myself with putting order in the apartment, whilst the drago- 
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man. went for water and clean linen—‘ Who wounded you?’ I 
asked—‘ Why, who should it be but old Pharaoh Pthahmensepthah’ 
—or something like that—*‘ he an’ his cousin the priest, in the corner 
yonder—I’ve found out all about ‘em, ye sce, an’ how they behaved 
to young Zetes and Kalais when they come to these parts in the 
Argo. I mean to split on ’em, an’ tell folks what dirty blackguards 
they was. Ye see, he added confidentially, ‘they’ve allers borne 
the best of characters, an’ it kinder riles ’em to be let out on. That’s 
about it; I don’t know none more highly thought on up o’ the 
mountains than them two. They've begged me on their knees not 
to let out that little story of the young princess from Thebes—he 
was 2 Memphis man, was Pthahmen, ye’ll remember, an’ so was his 
cousin. But I’m going just to do my duty, an’ for that there reason 
they’ve tried a many times for to murder me. A bad lot I’m in 
with, in a durned bad lot, though well spoke of by all.’—He paused 
a moment and thought. ‘It’s odd, though, that they should be 
always persecuting me to take up Islam, and stop my work.’—The 
last words he spoke quite correctly, so far as grammar goes, though 
with a strong Yankee accent. I found afterwards that he used two 
tongues, one rude and vulgar, the other that of an educated man. 
When the mad fit got hold of him he talked like a down east peasant, 
but when in sober senses the poor fellow spoke well enough. For 
mad he was by times as all Hanwell. His wound, however, proved 
to benot serious. The intending murderers had caught him sleeping, 
as was his habit, on the flat roof of the sheikh’s house. They cut at 
him with a reaping hook, or so we judged on looking at the wound. 
His attitude in sleeping had protected the throat from this attempt, 
and before he could spring up they dragged him by a lasso to the 
parapet, which yielded and broke away, letting him fall. Thereupon 
the murderers ran away, doubtless supposing their victim to be dead. 
He had fallen soft, however, and the sheikh brought him in. 

“ In the afternoon came back a few fellaheen reassured by a study 
of my dahbeah. With their help we carried the recluse on board, and 
nursed him. I stopped ten days there, till he grew strong again, and 
I would willingly have carried him to Cairo, for he was harmless as 
could be, and a droll companion. But the hieroglyphic fanaticism 
held him in bonds never to be broken. He thought nothing of the 
outrage, attributing it generally to machinations of the Pharaoh 
family. I did my best to discover the criminals, but neither the 
American nor my dragoman would help me. The former did not 
evidently think it worth while, knowing what he knew, to trouble. 
The latter had a strong objection to take hostile proceedings against 
the village. He thought of future times, when the backsheesh to be 
had from me for supererogatory exertion, over and above his contract, 
should be all spent and gone, and other travellers in his charge, who 
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know not our poor Joseph, should demand of him fresh eggs and 
milk at this important stopping place, and the fellahs should refuse 
them vengefully. With a most imperfect knowledge of Arabic, I was 
quite at the man’s mercy, and the affair took such a course a stranger 
might have thought my dragoman and me opposing authorities in 
the case. No one denied a resolute attempt at murder, but we made 
no step beyond. It matters nothing now whom we suspected. No 
case was made out against any one, though the Pasha of Manfaloot 
was obliged to take up the matter, when I carried the news to Cairo. 
He used his privilege of the stick even to abuse, but with no 
result. 

“T quitted the hermit at length with regret and uneasiness. He 
had bitter foes round, and most doubtful friends. That regard or 
pity which Moslems commonly feel for madmen of their own faith, 
is not stretched to take in the foreigner ;—indeed, we exaggerate 
the good feeling they show towards their own people, according to 
my experience of Islam. ‘The last I saw of that poor fellow, he was 
standing on a sand-bank by the river, his ragged turban fluttering in 
the wind. Awfully lonesome he looked in that strange, old-world 
landscape. Not for months would he see again a civilised creature, 
whilst murder would creep, skulking round, hour by hour, in blazing 
day or pitchy night. His pleasure would be to read those pictured 
ruins till eyes failed and judgment cracked—to measure the columns, 
and the statues that stand like watch towers. No pen nor pencil cun 
suggest the look of those desecrated walls, the mystic gloom that 
darkens them for all their Egyptian sunlight, their dumb ponderosity, 
their dizzy whiteness under brilliant paint and shadowed carving. A 
picture will not give all the vast monotony of grandeur round, nor, 
above all, will it give the deathly stillness of the plain, the waves of 
heat that quiver down. As a white snow mantle wraps and shrouds 
the Arctic world, so the white sunshine wraps and stifles all this dead 
land of | haraoh. A hundred ages lie sleeping there in the bright, 
changeless sun, and not a sound nor rustle of life is heard. All still 
as under immemorial death the scene stretched out, save for the 
one lone figure on the sand-bank. That man I call a martyr. 

“But if he was mad,” said somebody, “how could he pursue his 
investigations ? ” 

“He was not at all mad on that score. He has talked with me 
amongst the ruins as sanely as Sir Gardner Wilkinson could do. 

“His published essays have been read before societies; there are 
many who know his name and honour it. Just as he shook off his 
vulgar dialect, so he shook off his madness when it came to serious 
conversation. ‘There were two minds in him, as two tongues. The 
knowledge of Greek and Egyptian history he possessed was as- 
tonishing, and his clear-headed industry unbounded. I remember in- 
deed that he broached a theory very disappointing to Egyptologists, 
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but one that commended itself to me at the time, when I also had 
crammed a little lore in hieroglyphics. I was not then, and am much 
less now, in the least capable of weighing the evidence put forward 
in support thereof. It may be perfectly well known to savans, and 
accepted as indisputable, or proved ridiculous—I know nought of 
such matters. But I remember well one day we two sat beneath the 
painted pillars of that colossal hall of which I have spoken. Scarce 
bigger than children were we by comparison. The central avenue of 
towering columns was dark with shade on one side, and on the other 
dazzling bright. Behind it on each hand stood a forest of ‘red granite 
shafts, carved, painted, chequered with shadow, burning in sunlight. 
Not one of the sevenscore had fallen. A single column, displaced by 
man’s violence, leans upon its neighbour, and has so leant since the 
conquering Persian rooted it up, twenty-five centuries ago. At one end 
of that vista we could see a barren quarry of giant stones, with lily- 
obelisks upspringing from it to the ether, and a star-enamelled ceiling, 
slipping slowly from its joists, which roofed the holiest sanctuary of all 
this pious land ;—on those walls, so students say, is kept the recollection 
of Joseph’s gift to this great temple, a boat of gold with all its gear, 
complete and legible to this day. At the other end, through a portal 
vast and deep as a hill cut through, we saw the dark green edging of 
the hill, and the yellow cliffs beyond, keen and clear against an horizon 
dim with heat-clouds. It was in such a scene that the recluse said 
to me, pointing to the long lines of incised characters overhead, 
around, before us:—“ There is a page that I can read currently. 
It tells this, and that, and soon. But the other, on the fallen frag- 
ment of the architrave, I can only reduce to words that mean 
nothing. So with that and that—I can force you a sense from 
any of them, as I could force a sense from children’s gibberish, but 
whatever other readers, gifted with more faith, may do, 1 never can 
persuade myself to twist and torture words which should be clear as 
light. And what is that we get from sentences so distorted? Facts 
of history, notes that one can lay one’s hand upon and analyse? Not 
abit! If one should accept the interpretation, it must be believed 
that all these lines and lines of writing, these endless pages of stone, 
set so high and cut so firmly that time has no effect on them, are but 
reiterated appeals to one god or another, without point or fitness. No 
one who has stood where we have stood, you and I, will credit it. 
Home-staying learners of Egyptology may be excused for believing the 
senseless translations they laboriously make out, but we cannot 
deceive ourselyes—No, sir! After all my work, and all my discoveries, 
I am compelled to suppose that each high-priest could, at will, change 
the significance of the characters, and that it was done upon several 
occasions. There is, there must be, some secret mark by which the 
value of the symbols is determined in’ any one inscription. For that 
mark or sign I have been looking five years without success.’ ” 
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Cuapter III, 
THE ENEMY ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE. 


Ir really was a very charming villa at Torquay which Jacob Vaughan 
had selected for his wife’s family; good plain, substantial, comfortable 
furniture, without one atom of vain show or pomp—just the description 
of furniture fit for people whose thoughts were set on the Heavenly 
Sion ; the chintz, too, which Mabel had chosen, was excessively pretty 
—simple, at the same time cheerful, but unpretending. 

The drawing-room, a bright, pleasant apartment, opened with bow- 
windows into a small garden which commanded a lovely sea view, 
Berry Head, in the distance. There was a steep descent to the shore, 
covered with pine growth, through which the sea was visible in the 
breaks of the foliage. Mary Smith, when she was well enough to be 
carried into the garden, loved to gaze down upon the restless ocean ; 
and the ocean, the ships, the little boats, and the fish of various sorts 
afforded her the material for many very lovely and touching metaphors. 
Nor were the earthly creatures of nourishing and even dainty food 
denied to this marine paradise ; these earthly blessings were duly deli- 
vered every mid-day through the appointed channels for their conve y- 
ance, namely, tradesmen’s carts, which called regularly for orders in 
the morning ; Jacob Vaughan paying the bills quarterly. 

So they blessed the day when Mabel became the wife of Mr. 
Vaughan, and they beheld the hand of Providence working mysteri- 
ously through the medium of this marriage for their worldly comfort 
and great temporal solace. They were indeed deeply grateful for the 
blessings conferred upon them, and if they thought less about Mabel 
than mere worldlings might consider natural, they thought all the 
more about the Great Source whence all these carnal blessings had 
flowed ; and they most certainly did not fall into the common error of 
confounding the worldly instrument of their happiness with the First 
Great Cause of all temporal and eternal good. They were indeed 
almost nervously anxious to be theologically correct on this all-im- 
portant point. ‘‘ We must strive to remember,” said Mary, emphati- 
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cally—and her parents regarded her as an oracle—“ that our gratitude, 
is not due to a mere secondary cause; Heaven forbid! Much as we 
owe to Mabel’s kindness, speaking carnally, we owe nothing to her in 
comparison with the gratitude we owe to Heaven.” 

The pastor who ministered spiritually to the Smith family at Tor- 
quay, a man of thoroughly sound doctrinal views, was deeply impressed 
with the correctness of Mary’s theology, and even astounded at the 
clearness of her expositions of sacred truth. “Truly, my dear young 
lady,” he answered, “it is far better to err in forgetting the earthly 
instrument, than to fall into the grievous sin of forgetting the heavenly 
origin ;” and so in the fear of sin, Mabel’s devotion was well-nigh 
overlooked. 

“ And your sister, Mrs. Vaughan,” inquired the worthy pastor, with 
sympathetic interest, “I trust that she too has received a full measure, 
yea, heaped up, of gospel grace ?” 

“ Dear, good, kind Mabel!” answered Mary, with tears in her eyes 
—and she would not trust herself to make a direct reply—‘‘ we must 
hope, and pray earnestly, and humbly trust—poor dear, about a year 
ago she became the wife of a very rich man, and we all know how 
carnal riches tend to choke up our sinful hearts ; but the Lord has 
dealt very mercifully with her. Viewed with merely worldly eyes, 
her marriage from the very commencement was very sad. Her worthy 
husband was afflicted with a paralytic seizure on their wedding journey, 
and from that moment she became his nurse; nothing, I am sure, 
can exceed her devoted attention. Of course, at the very first, we 
were dreadfully shocked, and could only behold the sadness of the 
event; but every day shows us more and more its sanctifying blessed- 
ness, and I am glad to say we are now able to regard it in the light 
of a wondrous blessing. Dear Mabel has been mercifully saved from a 
career of worldliness ; Mr. Vaughan, whose heart, I fear, was full of 
the old Adam, has been awakened to a sense of sin; and the great and 
terrible uncertainty of all human plans and hopes has been brought 
directly home to us all, for our great profit and advantage, through 
this blessed visitation.” 

The Rey. Mr. Simeon (such was the name of the worthy pastor) was 
visibly affected to tears by the truly scriptural tone of Mary’s words. 
They asked him to stay to dinner, and he stayed—a plain dinner, they 
said apologetically ; and he answered graciously, making scriptural 
reference to ox and herb. And a pleasant savour of roastings was 
wafted kitchenwise as the neat maid entered, tray in hand, to lay the 
cloth—and that savour was an effective condemnation of the apology. 
Tt was in truth a dinner of great inward comfort, although entirely 
divested of mere worldly display: a nice large Torbay sole, delicately 
boiled, with plain melted butter (Burgess’s anchovy could be added at 
pleasure), made to perfection, as melted butter is seldom made. This 
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was followed by a loin of early lamb with the kidney, roasted to a turn, 
and early asparagus ; and Mr. Simeon liked both these creatures. Nice 
new potatoes, too, mealy young things, served smoking hot in the 
whitest of all damask; and a custard pudding, almost as well made as 
the pudding Mabel made with a breaking heart. Finally, a lovely cream 
cheese, rich with all the richness of Devonshire pastures. A full, yet 
duly matured, port ; and Mr. Simeon enjoyed a generous wine. When 
the eyes were raised above these creature comforts, there was Berry 
Head in the distance, and the full sweep of the bay lighted by the set- 
ting sun, with the Brixham fishing fleet in the offing. And Mary, 
with the rays of light flushing her pale face, talked very, very sweetly, 
and yet withal in a modest, unpretending, simple manner, about the 
sun, and the boats, and the fish, and she showed that these things 
were mercifully intended to be examples to us all, as much to the 
simplest as to the wisest. And she was never tired of talking in this 
sweet strain, nor were her parents of listening; and if Mr. Simeon 
closed his eyes for a minute or so, it was because the sun dazzled 
them, and it was moreover his wont to take a short nap after dinner ; 
though, in truth, Mrs. Smith marvelled at his somnolence. 

It was manifestly needful to say something gracious in recognition 
of such a thoroughly adequate dinner, and Mr. Simeon said it in the 
blandest manner, making use of two distinct figures of speech as he 
lingered in the hall bidding adieu to Mrs. Smith. “ Verily, my dear 
lady, a feast of fat things, as well as a feast of edification—your blessed 
daughter is a monition to the best of us. So young (figure the first, 
marine), and yet already laid up in ordinary, having weathered the 
storms of life: so lovely in spirit (figure the second, commerce), like 
& precious jewel cased in cotton wool.” Mrs. Smith loved to hear 
such speeches, and if she did not quite understand the relevancy of 
the images, perhaps the charm of a metaphor is augmented by its 
irrelevance. 

“May we all possess that precious wool,” continued Mr. Simeon 
solemnly—“ finest jeweller’s wool carded by the teeth of tribula- 
tion ;” and so saying he departed. All this was very comforting to 
Mrs. Smith ; it was her dearest ambition, only ambition is a sinful 
word—her dearest hope, then, to be the mother of a saint. “Stiff 
collars,” indeed—the words still rankled in her soul—“ Stiff Collars, or 
don’t be Stuck-up,” stood hatefully in the chambers of her memory, 
like Mordecai sitting at the king’s gate; but notwithstanding Miss 
Lindsay’s cruel scoff, the saintship of Mary seemed assured. Mrs. 
Smith returned to the parlour. Mr. Smith was engaged in the com- 
fortable doze of mental peace and digestive equilibrium, but Mary’s 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“ My darling !” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, with tender solicitude. 
“Oh, mother,” answered Mary with fervour, “we must pray very 
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earnestly for dear Mabel’s conversion, so that she may be vouchsafed 
the blessing of everlasting peace.” 

Most assuredly Mary Smith was not a hypocrite—the formula of 
faith which she possessed was quite sufficient for her nature, because 
morally and physically she needed little; but Mabel wanted far more, 
with her larger soul and healthy body. Easy enough to fashion saints 
out of thin materials, small brains, and weak bodies, ascetics of the 
cloister or the front parlour; more difficult out of large brains and 
larger bodies, flung into the vortex of the world, and subject to the 
domination of earthly laws. 

There would have been easy saintship for Mabel if she could have 
been dwarfed to the dimensions of her sister, but she was gifted with 
grand qualities of soul, and she was destined to be tried and tempted, 
not through the meanness of her nature, but through its excellence ; 
the good was to be turned into evil, and the evil was to become good. 
Accepting for the nonce Miss Lindsay’s faith in an embodiment of 
evil, it would be manifest to the devil’s brain that such a woman 
would be proof against all low, mean temptation; it would be neces- 
sary to tempt her through her virtues. Constancy is a great virtue, 
then turn constancy into a sin; self-sacrifice is the greatest virtue, 
then make self-sacrifice a crime; and leave the dire perplexities of 
soul to be dealt with by a highly-trained and sensitive conscience, and 
a large loving heart. 

Jacob Vaughan had been sorely stricken in body ; he was, in truth, 
almost as helpless an invalid as Mary Smith, requiring to be carried 
or wheeled about from place to place. A dark cloud of remorse rested 
on Mabel’s brow; she felt, rightly or wrongly, that the terrible 
affliction which had befallen him was her work; she had been guilty 
of a great crime, though Heaven had mercifully averted the crime of 
murder from her head, and had left her the power of expiation. 

At the commencement of his attack he displayed the greatest aver- 
sion towards her, cursed her bitterly when she entered his presence. 
It was a terrible ordeal; her own heart was burning with the desire 
of reparation. ‘I am ready to be his slave,” she cried in her prayer 
to heaven; “in mercy give me some favour in his sight; let him only 
tolerate me as a hired nurse.” It was a long struggle, but her 
devotion and tenderness won their way at last; in his selfishness, 
Jacob Vaughan discovered that he did really possess a slave in the 
woman he had married, that she was ready to bear all his infirmities 
of temper with loving submission, while hirelings turned away even 
from his gold. Heaven only knew how much she endured, for she 
never whispered a word to a living soul, but she bore it without re- 
pining; nay, the very burden was a solace to her sad conscience. 

Not only had she to suffer much from her husband’s irritable tem- 
per, but she had also to endure the hatred and jealousy of his family. 
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Of course they never could forgive her marriage ; they used to gather 
round the couch of the invalid with profuse expressions of condolence 
and sympathy, and they sought convenient occasion to cast insidious 
doubts on the sincerity of her devotion. It was easy enough, said 
Mrs. Corley openly to her brother, to see the motive for a young wife’s 
attention to an old and wealthy husband. Mabel was aware that 
cruel things were said of her; the jealousy of Mr. and Mrs. Corley 
was plain to all eyes. She endeavoured to live down the injustico— 
to vanquish the calumny by, if possible, increased zeal and tenderness ; 
but at last, in an evil moment, she was provoked beyond endurance. 
Jacob, in a fit of petulance, taxed her in the presence of Mrs. Corley 
with mercenary motives. She was trying to get the old man’s money 
into her grasp. If Mrs. Corley had not been present, she would have 
fallen on her knees and striven with earnest protest to combat the 
hard words ; but her woman’s temper was provoked beyond endurance. 
She turned on Mrs. Corley with all her latent power, the strength of 
which he knew too well, and with a few sharp words she administered 
a scathing rebuke to Mrs. Corley. 

“You have placed a lie between me and my husband; you have 
poisoned the very air between us. I have endured very much, and 
endured it gladly—a burden which I have borne in tenderness and 
love—and he knows it; henceforth you shall take that burden on 
yourself; you shall be his nurse; you may take that accursed gold, 
which, God knows, I have never sought, and for which I have never 
served.” 

“ Mighty fine talking!” said Mrs. Corley, growing alarmed. 

“ More than talking,” answered Mabel, “acting!” Henceforth you 
are my husband’s nurse; I am a stranger in this house. He may 
leave me a beggar—I’ll never ask for one penny of his wealth.” 
Overmastered by the strength of her indignation, she turned to leave 
the room. 

“Mercy me! hoity toity!” cried Mrs. Corley, scarcely knowing 
what course to take, and in great dismay at the course things were 
taking. 

“Silence, Maria!” exclaimed Jacob, with emphasis; he also was 
becoming alarmed ; he knew what comfort Mabel really was to him. 

“Mabel,” he murmured in a low tone. She stopped with her hand 
on the door; in a moment, the terror of that scene in the railway 
carriage flashed into her mind, awakening horror and remorse. She 
turned back in terror, and threw herself on her knees at her husband’s 
side. ‘‘God forgive me! I willnever leave you; never, call me what 
you will—mercenary, heartless, base. I am your wife, I will never 
leave your side—never, never !” 

From that moment, she won the old man’s heart. There was some- 
thing in the power of her voice which stirred him, and perhaps some- 
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thing more in the thought of the scant gratitude with which he had 
repaid her devotion; in any event, Mrs. Corley’s wicked and 
clumsy efforts to regain lost ground in her brother's affections were 
defeated. 

It was not a noble love that Jacob gave to Mabel; the seeds, 
whether of wheat or of tares, that were sown in such a nature could 
only result in a stunted growth ; mean and petty in good, as well as 
mean and petty in evil. Such were the limitations of Jacob Vaughan’s 
nature. 

The idea of Quid pro quo had ruled Jacob Vaughan’s life; he 
could understand service for wages, but not service for love; and being 
now determined that Mabel should love him, he sought to buy her 
love. ‘Only let her be good to him now, and she should possess the 
old man’s money another day, every penny.” The words brought a 
blush of shame to her face, they branded her with meanness; she 
protested vehemently against the injustice of such a disposition of his 
property. “Every penny,” he answered doggedly ; and he summoned 
his solicitor, Mr. Barton, to his sofa-side. This gentleman had long 
been Jacob’s legal adviser, and he was really a gentleman in all true 
senses of the word. Jaeob directed him to draft a will bequeathing all 
his property to his wife, Mabel Vaughan. Mr. Barton, on his part, 
entered a solemn protest against this instruction, holding that he had 
a moral as well as a professional duty to perform; and he pointed out 
in forcible language the injustice of such a disposition, but it was all 
in vain. 

Mr. Barton, somewhat sternly, addressed a protest to Mabel, as if 
believing her to be the evil counsellor—Mabel had been compelled by 
her husband, sorely against her will, to remain in the room during 
the interview. It was exquisitely painful that a stranger should 
believe her capable of a mercenary intrigue. As far as she dared to 
speak, she supported the objections of Mr. Barton, but Jacob silenced 
her in his dogged, obstinate manner. The original directions were 
peremptorily enforced, and Mr. Barton with some ill grace left the 
room, followed by Mabel. She did not dare to be absent very long, so 
great was the jealousy and suspicion of Jacob at her absence. “ For 
God’s sake,” she whispered to Mr. Barton, “don’t believe that this is 
my doing. I am not a miserable adventuress seeking my own profit. 
I solemnly swear to you, let the will be drawn as it may, I will not, 
if I outlive my husband, take one shilling more than you consider my 
due.” Up to this time Mr. Barton had entertained the worst possible 
opinion of Mabel’s character ; but the earnestness of her voice struck 
him. ‘“ Heaven knows,” she continued sorrowfully, “I have a hard 
task to perform, but it is too sad that good and honourable people 
should consider me mean and base.” 


From that moment Mr. Barton began to believe in her, and with 
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dawning belief came pity; his countenance lost its sternness. He was 
not a man of many words. ‘‘I believe what you say,” he answered, 
and he grasped her hand with a heartfelt grasp. “Good-bye ;” and 
Mabel returned to her husband’s room comforted. “ And yet,” 
argued Mr. Barton, when he had left the house, “she must have 
married Jacob for the sake of his money ;” but he did not know till 
after-days that she had married for the sake of others, and not for 
herself. 

Day by day, Jacob’s love grew less endurable. In his invalid state, 
he was, of course, unable to receive or entertain company, but it was 
his fancy that Mabel should wear fine dresses, and deck herself with 
jewelry. He ordered silk and satin dresses with costly trimmings . 
of lace; it was in vain for her to protest, he would have the things 
worn. Jacob was possessed of several valuable diamond ornaments, 
which in the course of business he had accepted in lieu of money pay- 
ments ; he insisted upon giving her these valuable trinkets from time 
to time. ‘I don’t desire them,’ she would answer with a sigh, but 
he insisted on fastening the glittering earring in her ear, and clasping 
the necklet round her throat. 

“‘ There’s five hundred pounds worth,” he said boastfully. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t give me these expensive jewels,” she pro- 
tested ; “it makes them say such wicked things about me.” 

“They are yours—yours,” he answered with a chuckle. “You 
look so handsome in them—a queen—my queen! It is my pleasure 
to see you splendidly dressed.” And other costly gifts did he heap 
upon her—India shawls, fine lace, and rich furs. Some women would 
have gladly accepted the situation; if they could not have loved the 
man, there was at least avarice for consolation. 

Curses, slavery, body and soul worn out in devotion to duty, Mabel 
could have endured all that without flinching, and she had endured it ; 
but Jacob’s love was a terrible burden, because it awoke the recollec- 
tions of old love in her bosom, and then the contempt she felt for 
herself was insupportable. Amid all her perplexities of soul, Miss 
Lindsay was the one consolation of her life; she could pour forth, if 
not all, at least a great portion of her sorrows to that lady. Her first 
interview had taught her that beneath great surface eccentricity, and 
even brusquerie, lay a brave, true, and merciful heart; and Miss 
Lindsay’s first impression of Mabel had been confirmed—only, by the 
way, Miss Lindsay’s faith never required confirmation—by all that had 
subsequently passed between them. 

In addition to personal predilection, Mabel possessed the deepest 
interest for Miss Lindsay, an interest which had increased from the 
moment she had been compelled to close her wallet utterly nonplussed. 
Hitherto it had been Miss Lindsay’s mission to exchange straight- 
forward sledge-hammer blows with her invisible antagonist—sin was 
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sin, therefore knock it down, and she had knocked it down with great 
success; but she now felt that the sledge-hammer was useless, that 
her wily opponent had changed his weapons—that recourse must be 
had to skilled fencing with highly-tempered foils. Miss Lindsay, 
as a matter of taste, preferred the sledge-hammer, with its broad, 
swinging freedom; nevertheless she grasped the new weapon with 
thorough zest, though with a sense of diffidence as to her skill in its 
use. 

“ Why was I told that human nature was inconstant, fickle, shallow, 
desperately false?” asked Mabel mournfully one day when they were 
together; “ why was this faith drilled into me till I believed it?” 

“ Because it is the truth,” answered Miss Lindsay decisively. 

“Tt isn’t,” retorted Mabel; “I only wish it were.” 

“Tt is the truth,” persisted Miss Lindsay: “unregenerated human 
nature is desperately false, and fickle, and shallow.” 

“Do you think my nature is regenerate?” asked Mabel. 

“Certainly not!” answered Miss Lindsay authoritatively. 

“Then that faith isn’t true,” replied Mabel with emphasis, “or I 
shouldn’t be tortured like this—I should have forgotten that lover 
long ago.” 

“ Hush, Mabel!” exclaimed Miss Lindsay, glancing around ner- 
vously ; “he'll hear you.” 

“Who?” asked Mabel, with some surprise, for they were alone. 

“ He’s always listening,’ was the answer in an undertone, and 
Mabel understood to whom Miss Lindsay referred. 

‘Let him listen,” she exclaimed with desperation; “I don’t care. 
I knew that women had been false in love ere this—had married for 
money—had lived through it all—had had children; then why not 1? 
I’m not regenerate; why can’t I be fickle, and shallow, and incon- 
stant ?” 

“Hush!” cried Miss Lindsay, terrified at Mabel’s words; “this is 
the devil’s work !” 

“No!” exclaimed Mabel vehemently. 

“He puts the thought of that man into your soul.” 

“No,” reiterated Mabel, in sharp protest, “not the devil; God’s 
doing. God made me true and constant. They made me believe I 
was low, and mean, and contemptible. I thought I could be false, and 
yet not feel ashamed, at least just after a bit—just after the first dash 
of shame. Not the devil,’ she murmured, “God, God;” and she 
clasped her hands over her face: 

“ You must pray,” said Miss Lindsay; “ that’s the remedy—pray 
earnestly.” 

“Pray,” echoed Mabel desperately ; “ pray, what for ?—pray to be 
inconstant—pray to forget the noblest thoughts of my life, for all 


my best thoughts were woven round his life. When I try to pray, it 
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drives me mad. Every word I utter is a lie. God had made me true 
and constant, I say; God had given me a great and holy love—God 
help me. They said it was the devil’s doing; and now, because I 
believed in that accursed blunder, I must pray to God to undo all 
His good work—to make me false and contemptible! T°ll suffer any 
torture before I pray for that.” 

Miss Lindsay was silent for the second time in her life. 

Mabel, in quick revulsion of feeling, grew half terrified at the length 
to which the vehemence of her feelings had carried her. When she 
looked up, she saw there were tears in Miss Lindsay’s eyes. Touched 
to the heart, she rose from her chair, and, throwing her arms round 
Miss Lindsay’s neck, she kissed her fervently. ‘ You darling soul,” she 
cried, earnestly, “I know I pain you deeply; but say it out I must, or 
it would kill me. There’s no one else I dare speak to. Don’t grieve 
for me, dear; I’m not left without some comfort. I can work for him, 
you know. I can try to do my duty as a wife. It’s only when I sit 
still and think that I am unhappy. I must go now; he hates my 
being out of his sight. Poor soul, his life is very sad. I try to do all 
I can; I do, indeed. You mustn’t think I’m always unhappy,” she 
added, in the desire to cheer Miss Lindsay’s drooping spirits. “ I am 
quite happy when I feel I can be of comfort or service to him—I am, 
indeed. Come, give me one of your real, true kisses; they always do 
me good, and make me strong and brave.” 

Miss Lindsay kissed Mabel, but she did not utter a single word ; 
and Mabel went her way. 

As soon as she was alone, Miss Lindsay shook her head mournfully 
across the table. She did not make use of any of her vehement 
expressions of contempt. 

“You are horribly clever, wickedly clever, accursedly clever,’ she 
murmured. “I never thought you were so clever as this;” and, in- 
voluntarily and insensibly, Miss Lindsay yielded for the first time in 
her life that admiration to her old antagonist which we are compelled, 
nolens volens, to concede to the skill of our worst enemies—the admi- 
ration which a great general feels for a great opponent—an accom- 
plished swordsman for a foe worthy of his steel. ‘ You have laid 
your accursed hand on that girl’s soul, and paralysed her power of 
prayer; you are building a great wall between her soul and God. 
‘Glasgow’ and the ‘ Brazen Vessel,” she murmured mechanically in 
her great perplexity, but she no longer used the words as defiant 
battle-cries. “ We must have specific prayer, if possible—something to 
grip home; generalised prayer won't be half as effective ; and then with 





good, hearty, Scotch praying ” But she could not quite see her 
way to frame a specific prayer. ‘ Oh, you scoundrel,” she exclaimed, 
half in fretful protest, and half as a sort of appeal for generosity, “ it’s 
too bad to run me into a corner like this. With all your cleverness, it’s 
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cowardly, I say; only fight me in the open, and I don’t care, but don’t 
keep dodging behind the bushes.” 

She took pen and paper with purpose to address a letter to the 
editor of the ‘Brazen Vessel,’ but her fluent pen halted after the first 
initial words. After a few moments of painful effort, “ What’s the 
meaning of this?’ she cried, stricken with sudden terror. “Oh, 
Lord!” she exclaimed, in words of intense feeling, “don’t let him beat 
me; he thinks he’s going to snatch a precious soul from Margaret's 
hands. I can’t tell you what todo; you must tell me; but, oh, don’t let 
him harm that poor girl—she’s the best and truest woman I ever met.” 

For the first time in her spiritual life Miss Lindsay found herself 
unable to dictate or even suggest a course of action in her prayers ; 
hitherto she had been enabled to assume the position of a counsellor, 
or superior monitor, or even an awakener of the divine mercy; but 
now she felt utterly helpless, and could only pray for help in an 
indefinite manner. 


Cuapter LY. 
MISS LINDSAY WINS THE FIRST SKIRMISH. 


Mary Smitu’s letters to her sister were very beautiful ; they breathed 
a simple, unaffected spirit of piety, and they almost drove Mabel mad. 
The Rev. Mr. Simeon, however, read many of these letters with great 
pleasure and edification before they were despatched on their mission 
of consolation. Mrs. Smith, with a mother’s pardonable pride, was 
wont to show them to the reverend gentleman notwithstanding all 
Mary’s earnest entreaties. As time progressed, Mr. Simeon became a 
very frequent visitor, or rather dropper-in, at the house: sometimes 
dinner, sometimes tea (Mr. Simeon was a man who liked his muffin, 
and appreciated a well-infused cup—none of those second fillings-up, 
the result of large families); sometimes supper, a light digestible 
meal, something hot, just tossed off, savoury, but not too substantial ; 
and Mr. Simeon had been peremptorily ordered by his doctor, not- 
withstanding many protests on his part, never to omit taking just one 
glass of very old Irish whiskey—one exact wineglass, full to the brim, 
his medical adviser had been very emphatic on this point—in rather 
more than half a tumbler of hot water, with two lumps of sugar, or 
even three, but no lemon; the whiskey, indeed, was a sound, warm 
friend to the inner man, but the lemon was the root of all evil. 
“Partaking, probably, of the nature of the forbidden fruit,” observed 
the reverend gentleman ; “at least, so I am inclined to surmise, al- 
though, of course, our opinions on that point are necessarily specu- 
lative. In truth,” he continued, “I hold that the lemon in its use 
can only be rendered harmless, even to persons of strong digestion, 
when used as a concomitant in the preperation of the cheesecake. 
Tt 2 
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How much we may learn,” said he, pursuing the subject in an elevated 
tone, “from these merely earthly creatures—evil rendered innocuous 
by being mingled with good things; nay, converted, in sort, into a 
happiness, or even a blessing, to man.” 

“T trust I shall never partake of another cheesecake,” observed 
Mary Smith, earnestly, “ without reflecting upon the valuable moral 
you have drawn.” Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith warmly indorsed’ their 
daughter’s resolution. 

It was during after-supper periods that Mr. Simeon was usually 
favoured with the perusal of Mary Smith’s letters. The subjects 
treated, varied, of course, according to circumstances, but the method 
of treatment was invariable, and every subject conduced to edification, 
even at the cost sometimes of a certain straining of the language. 


“ Darling precious Mabel,—We are just now greatly perplexed as 
to our choice of a carpet for my bedroom; perhaps a Dutch or a 
really stout Kidderminster would serve the purpose, but then they are 
not very durable; and sometimes we think that a Brussels, although 
dearer at first—but we must remember that last year’s patterns come 
cheaper by nearly ninepence halfpenny a yard. What a lesson this is 
to us all; yes, now is the appointed time, but last year has lost half its 
profit. Would Mr. Vaughan object to the prime cost of a Brussels ? 
If he would not, why then we should doubtless be directed to make 
a choice for the best; at least, I humbly trust we should. 

“ You are never absent from my thoughts, dearest. I never cease 
to rejoice in the many blessings bestowed upon you. Mr. Vaughan’s 
illness has indeed proved a wondrous mercy. Speaking for myself, I 
can never be sufficiently thankful for my own afflictions. I am by 
nature desperately depraved and inherently wicked, and those aftlictions 
have saved me from many worldly temptations; and you also, darling 
Mabel, have been taught not to trust in the earthly Mammon; yes, 
dearest, you have been mercifully preserved from a thousand dangers 
which beset the worldlings in their pilgrimage of sin.” 


Mr. Simeon frequently wiped away a tear (and Mrs. Smith trea- 
sured each tear as a testimony to her daughter’s merit) after reading 
these effusions of pious resignation. Everything seemed so blessed 
and edifying. The room was very warm and comfortable ; no draughts, 
the doors and windows having been carefully listed up; an easy arm- 
chair, a bright fire, the red curtains closely drawn, the grateful steam 
of the hot whiskey and water; outside, the rough, howling wind, 
and from the beach below the roar and thud of the beating waves; 
but inside that little room perfect peace. Mr. Simeon was wont at 
these seasons to pray very earnestly for the mariners tossed on the 
troubled waters, and accepting the sea as an apt figure, he would 
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pray for the souls of men tossed on the troubled waters of life—that 
their souls might be brought into that land-locked harbour where 
they themselves were safely moored; and their prayers, be it said, 
were thoroughly sincere and heartfelt, but they did not know how 
many were the cross-currents and perplexed winds which barred the 
narrow mouth of this their harbour—hindrances which would effec- 
tually prevent divers souls from ever finding rest in the quiet haven 
they had won. 

“ Why can’t she help and comfort me?” Mabel would often ask in 
surprise and despair when she read one of her sister’s letters. ‘ She 
is so good, and kind, and loving, and she is my own sister; and yet 
Miss Lindsay’s kiss is the only thing that helps me on. I must be 
desperately wicked,” she exclaimed, “if Mary’s love and piety can do 
me no good. A curse must surely rest upon my head—almost a 
murderer, though saved by God’s mercy, yet morally guilty in God's 
eyes.” But mercifully the dark cloud that gathered round her was 
dispelled by the devoted service she was called upon to render to the 
invalid ; the call of daily duty saved her from hopeless despair. 

For a short period Mabel had the satisfaction of feeling that her 
devotion and unselfishness had won their way in raising her husband 
from the mean level of his existence—in teaching him that there were 
beings devoid of all alloy of sordid motive, loyal in their very essence 
to the law of duty and right. She could raise him, indeed, to the 
sense of this higher life, but she could not sustain him at the lofty 
height. The day came to him at last when he could have won her 
heart and made her truly his; a great test-day, when perfect faith in 
her would have been blessedness for him; but Jacob Vaughan was 
unable to conceive such faith, and so, instead of blessedness, he found 
a curse. 

It was the custom of the household for all the letters of the 
morning’s delivery to be brought directly into Jacob’s room, where 
‘they were opened and usually read aloud by Mabel. Jacob was 
always entertained by the morning’s budget; business letters, letters 
from Torquay full of edification, and begging letters, for Jacob’s 
wealth was well known. Mabel was usually the amanuensis in 
replying to these communications, for Jacob wrote with some diffi- 
culty. On one special morning there chanced to be fewer letters than 
usual: it was Jacob’s amusement to con over the directions and make 
guesses as to the writer before opening the envelope. “I don’t know 
this hand,” he exclaimed, after a few moments’ consideration, and he 
threw a letter across to Mabel. “A woman’s hand, I fancy; it’s 
addressed to you.” 

Mabel trembled when she saw the handwriting. Had it been 


possible, she would have endeavoured to conceal the letter from her 
husband. 
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“ Whose writing is it?” asked Jacob. 

“Mrs. Foster’s, I think, I’m not sure.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Foster?” he inquired. 

“The mother of Mr. Frank Foster; the gentleman to whom I once 
told you I had been engaged.” 

“ Ah, well,” exclaimed Jacob, in a tone of irritation, “what the 
deuce does she want, writing to you?” 

‘She merely says she is ill, and that she would very much like to 
see me if I could call upon her.” Mabel placed the letter in Jacob’s 
hands. 

“Where did you tell me this Mr. Foster was?” asked Jacob. 

“Somewhere at Tiflis,” she answered, “ engaged on a railway survey ; 
I haven’t heard lately. You won’t mind my calling upon Mrs. 
Foster ?—she’s a very old friend, though I have not seen her for a 
long time.” 

“Certainly not,” Jacob answered, huffily; “call, by all means.” 
He then changed the topic, referring to the contents of other letters ; 
but he seemed, nevertheless, preoccupied, and more than usually 
irritated. 

“If you don’t wish me to see Mrs, Foster, I’m sure I won't,” said 
Mabel, meekly. 

“Nonsense; go, by all means,” insisted Jacob. “I wish you to go— 
I can spare you for an hour's visit. Be exact, mind; take the 
brougham. I shall be interested to hear what she wants with you. 
Be off at once,” added Jacob, peremptorily. 

Mrs. Foster lay ill, reclining on a sofa; narrow circumstances, but 
a sufficiency for small wants. Mabel kissed her when she entered the 
room, but there was a certain feeling of constraint between the two 
women—the past had cast a cold shadow on their hearts. 

“T have sent to ask you to do me a favour,” said Mrs. Foster ; 
“from what the doctors tell me, I believe I shall ask very few more 
favours of anybody.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Foster! don’t say that,” exclaimed Mabel. 

“The doctors say so, my dear, and I must accept His decree without 
repining ; indeed, | have only one tie that binds me to earth, though 
that indeed is a great bond—but——,” she hesitated a moment, and 
then added, in changed tone, ‘‘ but to business at once, because I know 
I have no right to detain you from your home duties.” 

“T assure you that Mr. Vaughan ” interposed Mabel. 





“It's not for myself,” continued Mrs. Foster, speaking rapidly and 
with an air of embarrassment. ‘Iam going to ask you to do something 
for Frank.” 

“ Anything I can do,” answered Mabel, in a troubled voice. 

“You must never say that I asked you,” continued Mrs. Foster ; 
‘he would never forgive me if he knew it.” 
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“Why, may I not do a friendly act by him, or by any one, if I can ?” 
pleaded Mabel. 

“ You and he are different from other people,” answered Mrs. Foster, 
significantly. 

“But you must remember,” exclaimed Mabel, “that our engage- 
ment was broken off by mutual consent ; we are no more to one another 
now than ordinary persons.” 

“True enough in mere words,” rejoined Mrs. Foster; “it is only 
right you should feel so, Mabel; nay, it is your sacred duty.” 

“But he—Frank, Mr. Foster,” stammered Mabel; “surely he has 
forgotten that foolish love affair—surely he is not so absurd as to 
think about a stupid boy and girl attachment ?” 

“Don’t let us pursue this painful subject,” exclaimed Mrs. Foster, 
arousing herself from the train of thought into which she had fallen. 
“My request is simply this: Frank’s great friend writes to me to say 
that the country is trying his health terribly; he has had one sad 
attack of fever ; he is better now, but he ought to leave Tiflis.” 

“But Frank—what does he write?” inquired Mabel, with painful 
interest. 

“He never writes about his health—he seems quite indifferent 
about himself now.” Mrs. Foster saw that Mabel started at her 
words. “You remember, my dear, that he always was very careless 
about his health,” she added, endeavouring to qualify the effect of the 
previous sentence, but the added words could not hide the fatal admis- 
sion from Mabel. 

“You mean my marriage!” she exclaimed, in mournful tone. “ You 
mean—oh, my God!—you mean, he cares for me stiil ?” 

“T am sure, my dear, I never gave you to understand anything of 
that sort,” rejoined Mrs. Foster, terrified by Mabel’s emotion. But 
Mabel gave no credence to the empty denial. 

“T have never forgotten him,” she exclaimed, with sad emphasis ; 
“never, never; but I thought he had forgotten me. God help me, I 
thought that—believed that——” and she sank back in her chair with 
a low ery of anguish. 

She saw it all in her mind’s eye; the vision of an instant, but a 
vision of vivid reality. His love for her was warping his very exist- 
ence; faithful, though she had been false; this poor human nature 
which she had been taught to despise as the devil’s handicraft— 
behold, it was very noble and true. 

Mrs. Foster had no real idea of the strength of Mabel’s agony; in 
very love for her son, and with resulting animosity against Mabel, 
she could not resist one home-thrust. ‘I know your engagement 
was broken off, but if you had never forgotten him, why did you marry 
that rich man ?” 


“Why, why ?” echoed Mabel, mechanically, and she sought awhile 
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for a reply; a lie had wrought the evil, a lie must avert the sad 
results. ‘‘ Why,” she exclaimed suddenly, starting from her chair, 
“because I liked to be rich! I had been so poor all my life—had 
worked so hard,” she continued, in a sort of half-hysterical laugh ; 
“and I thought it would be so nice to have money—fine clothes, a 
carriage—no longer a beggarly governess, but a rich woman. Tell 
him that; tell him that you have seen me, that I enjoy being rich. 
A poor boy and girl marriage, indeed, with a lot of wretched, half- 
clothed, half-washed children! Nonsense moping after any woman in 
this absurd way; it is positively too ridiculous, Mrs. Foster. Tell 
him from me that he must get well and strong as soon as he can, and 
work hard and make a fortune: money’s the thing, after all; there 


. are numbers of women who will like to marry him then. Well, and 


what’s the favour you want me to do?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Nothing, Mrs. Vaughan, I thank you,” answered Mrs. Foster, in 
a tone of voice that assured Mabel, who stood writhing with shame 
and self-contempt beneath her mask of assumed cynicism, that the 
cursed words had had their effect. 

“Oh! but you must tell me,” rejoined Mabel, with a forced laugh. 
“ Remember what a long way I have come.” 

“It is merely that I have been informed that Mr. Vaughan has 
great interest, through money transactions, with Sleafords, the con- 
tractors who employ my son. They carry on works in other parts 
of the world—a word from Mr. Vaughan would cause Frank to be 
removed to a more healthy place.” . 

“Ts that all?’ exclaimed Mabel. “Of course I'll ask—I’d ask a 
favour of that sort for any friend. I am only very glad that I am in 
a position which enables me to ask favours for my friends. I posi- 
tively must say good-bye, Mrs. Foster—I wish I could stay longer— 
but I mustn’t keep the brougham waiting, Mr. Vaughan is so fidgety 
about his horses; he always buys for me the finest that money can 
procure. Tell Frank to work hard and make a fortune ; some day, 
when he returns to England—a rich man, mind—I promise to find 
him a wife among my friends. Farewell!” 

In another minute Mabel would have broken down; she did break 
down utterly when she was alone in her brougham. “ Dear Frank ! 
darling Frank!” she murmured ; “ true-hearted, noble Frank! he will 
cease to care for me when he reads his mother’s next letter—thank 
God for that.” 

Jacob Vaughan lay brooding over the contents of Mrs. Foster’s 
letter. It was avery small matter ; but thought presently kindled a 
spark of discontent—a small soul was Jacob Vaughan’s, but large 
enough to house a large proportion of mean qualities, and it was 
warped, moreover, by the morbid influences of shattered health. Mrs. 
Foster’s letter was perfectly simple and candid, she had wished to see 
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Mabel as an old friend ; but the letter was sufficient to light up the 
fire of jealousy: no need for a lying scoundrel to stand at Jacob 
Vaughan’s elbow and weave a tissue of lies—he carried Iago in his 
own bosom, and he created his own promptings to jealousy. Dull of 
thought and slow of imagination had been Jacob Vaughan, but the 
inert mass was quickened by the new flame, and the ordinary blank of 
thought was filled with strange pictures of the imagination. He 
painted a future, and saw it in his mind’s eye—a future not very far 
distant, for he felt that his own days were numbered. He beheld his 
wife married to her first lover. ‘The grave indeed would have closed 
over him, and death would have absolved her from all duty and 
fidelity to him her now husband; but the future possibility seemed as 
painfully vivid as a present reality, and he wholly forgot that his 
own death was a necessary factor in the realisation of his vision. 

Mabel hurried into her husband’s room as soon as she arrived 
home; she was all eagerness to fulfil her promise to Mrs. Foster— 
the tears, indeed, were scarcely dry in her eyes. 

“ Well,” he asked impatiently, arousing himself at her presence 
from his morbid thoughts, “and what did she want ?” 

“It was about her son, Mr. Foster,” answered Mabel ; “ he is very 
ill at Tiflis; the climate don’t agree with him. Mrs. Foster hears 
that your influence with Sleafords would get him removed to a more 
healthy post.” 

“ My influence, indeed,” answered Jacob sullenly. 

“Do it for my sake, if you can,” she asked with eager expression. 

“Why for your sake?” exclaimed Jacob in angry tone. 

“ Why—why,” she answered with hesitation; “why, I was once 
engaged to be married to him, you know that—it was broken off 
because we were too poor—but,” she stammered. 

“But you love him still?” he rejoined, tauntingly. 

“T am your wife!” she answered with dignity, though her face 
flushed at his words. 

“ But you love him still ?” reiterated Jacob violently ; “ out with it, 
yes or no; no lies, mind—they won’t do.” 


“My answer is, I am your wife. I have never forgotten that, God 
knows.” 


“You do love him ?” he persisted. 

“T will not tell you a lie; I do love him,” she answered with firm- 
ness, though a tremor ran through her frame as she made the 
avowal. ‘Don’t let there be any equivocation on the point; I do 
love him.” 


He started with surprise at the unexpected boldness and candour 
of her declaration. 


“T cannot help loving him—that’s not my fault, though it may be 
my misfortune. What I can do is to be faithful in my duty to you 
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asa wife. I have been faithful in the sight of God and man! Not 
one word, not one jot of communication, verbal or written, has ever 
passed between us since I married you, or, indeed, for a long time 
before that. I have sworn never to see him again.” 

“Till I die!” shrieked Jacob. 

“Death may come to either or all at any moment,” she answered 
solemnly. 

“Till I die,” he reiterated ; “ and then ?” 

“Have mercy!” she cried, and she fell on her knees at his side. 
“You know in your own heart that I have been true to you in word 
and deed ; deal generously with me—use the influence you possess in 
his behalf, and I shall love you with my whole heart and soul.” 

“For his sake,” he retorted, vindictively. 

It was a bitter rejoinder to her declaration of truth and honesty. 
“Qh, merciful Heaven!” she murmured hopelessly, and turning away 
from him, she left the room; and thus it was that Jacob Vaughan 
threw away the golden opportunity that was afforded him of winning 
his wife’s heart. 


She had not been absent very long, scarcely time enough to bathe 
her eyes, when he sent for her. 

“My reading, my reading,” he exclaimed, reproachfully ; “ you are 
forgetting that. ‘Time is very precious with us all, and you have 
scarcely read anything to-day.” 

Mary Smith had, as we have seen, announced to Mr. Simeon that 
Jacob Vaughan had been mercifully awakened to a sense of sin. 
That he stood in sore need of conversion no candid person could 
deny ; he possessed many patent faults—he was mean, ungenerous, 
and selfish ; he was a coward to boot. ‘Well, his conversion was not 
difficult. They talked to him about the wrath to come, and he 
became frightened; they told him his soul was in imminent peril, 
and his selfishness sealed his repentance. He clung desperately to 
every watchword of faith, to every religious exercise that was recom- 
mended—treligious books, they said, let him read them diligently ; 
and he converted the mediums of religious life into a superstitious 
worship as abject as any Romish worship of image or picture. The 
act of reading, or hearing a religious book read for a certain set 
period during the day, was converted in his eyes into an act which 
savoured of salvation. There were those who boasted loudly of his 
conversion, and he indeed echoed all the watchwords of salvation 
with a fervour as intense as the most pious persons could desire—the 
fervour of abject terror; and the old selfishness of his nature was 
irradiated by the fear of God. So, with his eyes blinded by that 
fear, he never knew that close at his side, tending him devotedly day 
by day, was one who, in the strong sense of duty, was striving to 
vanquish self—that in following her example, and forgetting self for 
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the sake of others, he might have found happiness instead of gloom, 
turning religion into a joy instead of a fear ; but his spiritual advisers 
had only succeeded in hardening his self-love. 

Mabel took up the book at her husband’s bidding, and read its words 
of fervent piety in her accustomed tones. It was a very irksome task. 
Notwithstanding all her early training, there was growing up in her a 
desolating sense of the awful hollowness of mere verbal profession. The 
watchwords of her childhood were fast becoming abhorrent in her 
mouth, and, inasmuch as her best feelings had been rooted in those 
professions, there was, of course, the danger lest, in the destruction of 
those watchwords, the whole fabric might crumble away in the hour 
of temptation. It was at this point of danger that Miss Lindsay’s 
sincerity and truth stood like a firm buttress, and her honest love like 
a tower of strength; there was still truth and faith, because Miss 
Lindsay was true and faithful. 

Mabel continued reading until the act had become merely mechani- 
cal—the work of eyes and lips; and yet it was impassioned reading— 
the thunderings of Sinai and their warnings to sinners—and her voice 
rose and fell in due cadence ; but her thoughts stole away to the lover 
who loved her still, who was dying, perchance, sick at heart, by reason 
of her faithlessness, and so on to the thought of the desperate cure 
she had sought to effect, at how bitter a sacrifice ! 

The thunderings entered Jacob’s ears, and for a while he trembled 
at the terror of the denunciations; but gradually the new-born thought 
of jealousy intervened between the sound of Mabel’s voice and his own 
mental receptivity, and his mind was wholly filled with the new 
bitterness. As he gazed upon her, fair and comely as she was, though 
worn with constant watching and anxiety, he swore that she should 
never be the wife of another man; that, living or dead, no rival should 
stand betwixt him and her; that the love he had never won, no man 
should ever win. 

The chapter was read to the end ; the set task of salvation for that 
day had been duly accomplished. Jacob said “ Amen” fervently at the 
conclusion. ‘Tell Mary,” said he, “to ask Mr. Simeon to recommend 
some more books; and mind they are to ask him to dinner whenever 
they like, and I'll send down a three-dozen hamper of that fruity 
port.” 


“The carpet for Mary's bedroom ?” asked Mabel, referring to her 
sister’s letter. 


“Hey? let me consider,” answered Jacob; “the question is stout 
Brussels or Kidderminster, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mabel. 

“Let them have a Brussels, if it’s for Mary’s bedroom ; last year’s 
pattern of course. I don’t grudge an extra shilling a yard, she’s so 
good, and writes such blessed letters. Ob, Mabel, may we all grow 
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like her, rooted and grounded in faith!’ But his prayer was aimed as 
a reproach to Mabel. 

Mabel never uttered another word to her husband with regard to 
Frank Foster, but the suppressed feeling rankled terribly in her 
heart ; she continued to perform her wonted duties to the invalid with, 
if possible, increased zeal and conscientiousness. This service was 
almost a solace to her aching heart; there was a certain sense of re- 
taliation in heaping benefits like coals of fire on his head. Jacob, 
however, was only sensible of the comfort of the additional service ; he 
did not guess the motive, and if he had guessed it, he would not have 
been troubled by the knowledge; enough that the girl was his slave ; she 
did his bidding and obeyed his behests, and that was sufficient for him. 
He rejoiced vindictively in his sense of power ; it was a delight to him 
to think, in the intervals of religious exercises, that with a wave of the 
hand he could destroy the home at Torquay; that it was in his power 
to bind the woman who did not love him, fast and sure, the wife or 
widow of Jacob Vaughan, to the end of her life. 

They chose the new bedroom carpet at Torquay, and they blessed 
Providence for vouchsafing this new mercy. The patterns were sub- 
mitted for Mary’s approval, Mr. Simeon assisting at the selection. 
Mary’s mind was for a time full of doubt. The carpet chosen in the 
end was really a very cheerful well-covered pattern, not too much white 
inthe ground. When it was fitted and laid down, Mary protested with 
tears in her eyes that she did not deserve such a blessing; it seemed 
sinful, she said, to spend so much money for the comfort of our vile 
bodies. To Mrs. Smith’s dismay, Mary presently declared that she would 
not suffer the carpet to remain in her room. “No, mother, I was very 
wicked and thoughtless to have set my mind on a new carpet, a 
creature of sinful luxury.” 

“ But think of the holes, my love, in the old Kidderminster,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Smith. 

“Let the new carpet be sold,” said Mary, peremptorily, “and the 
profit spent in buying cotton drawers for the poor little Barbary 
Jews.” 

Mr. Smith’s influence with his daughter, such as it was, and it was 
not very much, was invoked by Mrs. Smith in her despair ; but it was 
invoked in vain. At this untoward juncture Mr. Simeon very judi- 
ciously intervened, to the great relief of both parents; he pointed out, 
in the kindest and clearest manner, enforcing every word with 
scriptural proof, that Heaven, in its mysterious dealings with sinful 
men, quite as often tries our faith by blessings as by misfortunes. The 
carpet was indeed very soft and warm to the feet, plenty of woollen 
texture (it happened to be the remnant of a pattern piece, and not 
cut from the ordinary stock), and after Mr. Simeon’s very lucid and 
forcible exposition of scriptural truth, Mary felt it her duty to acquiesce 
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cheerfully in the blessing ordained for her, accepting it in the light of 
a merciful trial ; the little Barbary Jews retaining their original brown 
nudity as a consequence of Mary’s altered feelings. 

“ Another proof, my dear lady,” observed Mr. Simeon to Mrs. Smith, 
*“‘of your beloved daughter’s spiritual progress; she is gradually 
learning to consider blessings and misfortunes in the same light ; both — 
tending to one end, religious edification.” They begged him to stay 
to dinner ; he said, “No”; they pressed him earnestly—Mr. Vaughan, 
they said, would be anxious to learn his opinion of the new port; after 
a while, with gracious acquiescence, he stayed. He pronounced a very 
favourable opinion upon the wine submitted to him—stout body, well 
crusted, with matured bottle flavour, and admirably adapted for 
autumn and winter drinking. While sipping a second glass (and, as 
a rule, he never exceeded a second glass, except in very cold and trying 
weather, and even then under protest) he noted down a list of theolo- 
gical works for Mr. Vaughan. “It is only the true Christian,” said 
he, giving the list to Mary, “ who can estimate the blessed state of 
your dear relation.” He finished the glass, and, in a benign spirit of 
goodwill to all men, left the house. 

Mary duly forwarded the list to her sister, together with a letter, 
admirably expressed, on the subject of spiritual trials, and embodying 
her own inward experiences with regard to the bedroom carpet. 

This letter was not productive of any comfort to Mabel; but Mrs. 
Smith, who had made a careful copy, lent the epistle to several. 
judicious friends, members of Mr. Simeon’s congregation, who compli- 
mented her warmly upon the thorough spirit of scriptural piety which 
it evinced, and finally Mr. Simeon retained the draft with the possible 
view to a future biography. 

Miss Lindsay alone knew what Mabel suffered, and every turn of 
the affair added to her sore perplexity. One day Mabel placed in her 
hands a letter from Mrs. Foster upbraiding her for the non-fulfilment 
of her promise, and she also gave to Miss Lindsay the draft of her 
reply—heartless, careless, almost flippant in tone. 

“ But these are lies,” said Miss Lindsay with a deep sigh. 

“They are,” answered Mabel; “ but how can I speak the truth ?” 

“No good can ever come of lies,” urged Miss Lindsay. 

“ But if I had told Mrs. Foster that I love Frank, that I always 
have loved him, and now that I know he loves me I love him a thou- 
sand times more than ever, how then ?” 

“But I say you must not love this man,” answered Miss Lindsay 
with dismay and alarm. 

“But I do,” rejoined Mabel. “I can’t afford to tell lies to you, and 
I won’t—I do love him,” she reiterated with decision. ‘ Mark my 
words ; if I ever conceal one jot or tittle of the truth from you in this 
matter—if I ever gloss my real feelings with a false statement, either 
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to you or to my husband, I shall be inevitably lost, and your power 
of good over me will be gone.” 

Miss Lindsay made no answer; Mabel burst into tears. “Oh, my 
good angel!” she cried, clinging convulsively to Miss Lindsay, “ let me 
have my cry out in your arms. That letter will be sent to Frank, it 
will certify the truth of his mother’s first story—it will show him in 
black and white how weak and contemptible is the woman he loved so 
faithfully. That thought is my only consolation.” 

“What good am I? Heaven help me, what good?” sighed Miss 
Lindsay, as she pressed Mabel to her bosom with heartfelt pressure. 

“ You can always give me a kiss,” answered Mabel. 

“T can and will,” replied Miss Lindsay, and she kissed Mabel forth- 
with. “ You are quite right, my darling, about telling me the truth ; 
but those other lies to Mrs. Foster, I don’t like them; better far have 
said nothing. Depend upon it, the father of lies is always at the 
bottom of every lie, and he always works a lie for his own purpose, 
sooner or later—I know that well enough, cunning scoundrel as he is. 
Let us pray no harm may come of it.” 

But harm did come of it, although not in immediate sequence. 
Months passed, and Mabel held faithfully to her task of duty. She read 
the religious books recommended to her husband by Mr. Simeon ; she 
was either heedless of the words, or, if heedful of them, then with 
fierce inward protest and feelings of rank rebellion against the lessons 
they inculcated, and she beheld with terror the spectacle of a selfish 
heart indurated by religious fear. One day she saw in the obituary 
of the ‘Times’ an announcement of Mrs. Foster’s death, and she 
tasted for the first time the fruits of her lie in the sad feeling that 
Mrs. Foster had died despising her, and holding her in contempt. 
There was bitterness enough in the taste, but the fuller fruit had yet 
to ripen—it came to maturity a few months later. 

One day, with garden hat hurriedly thrust on her head, with a 
shawl carelessly huddled on her shoulders, Mabel burst into the pre- 
sence of Miss Lindsay, who was sitting quietly in her arm-chair 
perusing the ‘Brazen Vessel. “I want you, Miss Lindsay,” she 
cried, panting, and breathless with agitation and running; and she 
sank down on the footstool at Miss Lindsay’s feet. 

“Yes, my darling,” answered Miss Lindsay, “I’m ready!” She 
laid the ‘ Brazen Vessel’ on the table, and kissed Mabel’s forehead. 

“Don’t kiss me—it’s no good,” exclaimed Mabel, and she started 
away from Miss Lindsay’s feet, and grovelled on the floor. “He’s 
come to England,” she muttered incoherently, “desperately ill, dying 
at Southampton, his friend says.” 

Miss Lindsay looked right across the room, her glance passing 
over Mabel’s body, and she nodded her head with significant action. 

“So you've done it at last, you cowardly beast!” she exclaimed, sternly. 
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“They thought he would have died on the voyage,” continued 
Mabel, in mournful tones. 

“No, no,” ejaculated Miss Lindsay, still gazing across the room, 
“that wasn’t your miserable dodge, you scoundrel.” 

“ Sometimes his mind wanders, and then he calls my name.” 

“ Of course, of course,” rejoined Miss Lindsay ; “ of course he does ;” 
and she shook her clenched hand violently. 

“And then—oh, my God!” and Mabel started to her feet; her 
eyes were tearless, and anguish stood written in her face. “When 
his mind is more itself, he calls me false, fickle, heartless.” 

“ Aye, aye,” responded Miss Lindsay, with fixed glance, and still 
shaking her fist with anger. “You needn’t tell me any more; I 
understand it all—every syllable, every word. Does he think—that 
scoundrel, I mean,” and Miss Lindsay’s voice assumed a tone of scorn- 
ful defiance—“ does he think that Margaret Lindsay was such a fool as 
not to guess what he was about? Don’t let him fancy for a moment 
that he has taken me by surprise—he knows I told him what his 
wretched plan would be more than two years ago, and he knows I’m 
prepared for him now. Hush, Mabel! it’s for me to speak. I shall 
tell him to his face what you were going to tell me. Come to me, 
darling. Throw your arms round my neck—he shan’t harm you; 
he knows I’m not afraid ; he won’t dare to touch you when you are 
in Margaret Lindsay’s arms.” 

She drew Mabel to her, and clasped the girl to her bosom. The 
enemy had left off skulking behind the bushes, and had come out 
into the open, and Margaret Lindsay was herself again. She drew 
herself up to her full height—the blood that had been shed at Chil- 
lianwallah coursed through her veins and flushed her countenance— 
the keen, stern glance of her defiant eyes had been the glance of her 
brother Bob as he parried thrust and blow, and led his handful of 
cavalry in many a desperate charge on that road to Lucknow. 
Against the devil and all his power she stood in battle array—the 
little parlour was a great battle-field, and the hosts of the evil one 
were gathered to the fight, and Margaret Lindsay exulted in the 
thought of battle. 

“This girl that I love and honour—you wanted to frighten her 
away from me. This girl that God has given into my charge has 
come to tell me ‘ the man I love is dying—the man I love thinks me 
false and untrue—he thinks me vain and frivolous, a miserable world- 
ling—he’s going to die with that sad thought in his mind. I can’t 
endure it, I can’t let the grave close upon that lie; at all cost, no 
matter what, I must go to him, see him, tell him the truth before he 
dies—tell him that I love him. His poor mother is dead; he is alone 


among strangers, poor fellow—in some strange lodging, perhaps with- 
out proper comforts—dying alone.” 
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Mabel burst into a violent flood of tears, and would have sunk to 
the ground, if Miss Lindsay had not held her up by sheer strength ; 
indeed, Miss Lindsay’s own frame was agitated by emotion, and her 
voice had become somewhat choked by tears. 

“ Margaret Lindsay is not ashamed of crying—don’t fancy Mar- 
garet is a coward because she cries ;” and then, in sudden voice of 
exultation she exclaimed, ‘‘ The battle’s over! Cold steel, hey ?—you 
and all your cursed crew routed by a woman. Margaret Lindsay has 
won the victory, and you know it! Get out of the room,” she added, 
in a peremptory voice. “Go, you beaten cur! It’s all over, darling,” 
she whispered in Mabel’s ear. “Praise be to God who giveth the 
victory! I wish I could sing,’ she murmured ; “he hates a good 
psalm-tune thundered out at him in a big bass voice as he runs 
away.” She sank down into her chair, still holding Mabel in her 
arms. 

“Tm off to Southampton in another half-hour, darling. I’m going 
to nurse him, poor young fellow. I’m going to be his mother. I’m 
going to tell him the whole truth. Tell me his address, and all you 
have heard about him, and then you shall go home;” and she bent 
down her head and kissed Mabel. 

















